


























Once..... 


there was a 









A story to 
be remembered 


when buying ROLLERS 


Once there was a Scotchman making his way 
to Glasgow on foot. As he paused to rest by 
the banks of the Clyde, he saw a barge approach- 
ing, laboriously towed by its owner. 


“Would ye gi’ us a lift, mon?” asked the 


traveler. “It wouldna be the harder to pull 
wi’ me and me luggage on board.” 





So called “cutting Roller Costs” is often like 


“Pll let ye ride for thirty bob,” replied the 


tired bargeman. 


“Nay, mon, I couldna afford that. Will ye 


that. It results in more expense in trying to “Make 
rollers do,” than would be involved in buying 
rollers that “will do.” You are paying for your 





ride but instead of riding, you 
are pulling the boat. 

There is only one way to 
buy rollers, and that is to buy 
the best as often as needed. 
Bingham makes the best, and 
is a convenient source when 
the need occurs. 


MFG. CO. 


no do a little better?” 


“Weel,” answered the 
eanny bargeman. “It will 
only cost ye fifteen bob if 


SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


yell help pull.” 
“That’s a bargain,” said PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
the traveler. “PI take it.” 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON 


CHICAGO 
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All these Problems are 
SOLVED by Installation 
of the LUDLOW 


Set in Ludlow Kar- 
nak Medium and 
Karnak Black, 


You'll relieve yourself of many a “head- 
ache” the day that you install Ludlow 
equipment. This system of hand-set, slug- 
cast composition settles forever the 
question of type shortage—puts typeset- 
ting on a more efficient, economical 
basis—keeps your costs in favorable 
relation to competition... Ludlow elimin- 
ates time losses due to wasted time and 
effort — prevents “picking for sorts.” re- 
setting jobs that would be held standing 
if the type supply were adequate, and 


costly make-ready of worn and broken 
types... It enables you to set forms four 
or more up, by re-casting slugs of each 
line from a single setting of matrices, 
thus reducing electrotyping costs. It 
definitely cuts composition time and 
gives you the advantages of all-slug 
make-up and lock-up.. . Investigate the 
money-saving, profit-earning features of 
the Ludlow system of slugline composi- 
tion. Write for complete facts and illus- 
trated data immediately! 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE 


+ + + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Patent Nos. 1,836,104 
1,895.440 
1,923,293 


RUGGED ECONOMY 


gio \ (-7-\ aad WoYo kh iat =} LLC) 24 va DY-saat-balo ts 
THE DIAMOND POWER PAPER CUTTER 


Here’s a massive, efficient, modernized paper cutter 
INCH to handle bigger volumes and larger sheets, in less 
SIZE time, at less cost, without error, accident, or delay. 
Investigate its advanced features—write at once for 
the latest illustrated bulletin ... Challenge Diamond 
Power Cutters are also made in 303 and 343-in. sizes. 








"Tt’s a Challenge’’ 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 0 Mbsadsien: Bevoet 


17-19 E. Austin Avenue 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Goetee 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois. under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1936. The Iniand Printer Company. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 





| PAPER — wire side and 

felt side —has been a bugaboo for years. 

Make-up men, pressmen, art editors, en- 

gravers and buyers of printed matter have 

struggled for uniform results that were not 

possible except with papers which often 

were too weighty and too expensive to meet 
requirements. 

Then came Kleerfect and Hyfect, in which 

a special processing produced a uniform sur- 


face and color on both sides. 
NO TWO-SIDEDNESS 


Uniformity of surface on both sides of the 
sheet in Kleerfect and Hyfect, sharpness of 
impression with excellent ink coverage and 
just the right amount of ink absorption, 
result in a quality in these characteristics at 


a price within your limitation. 


Photographing under a microscope the 
different surface formations of varied types 
of printing papers vividly demonstrates the 
difficulties that you might encounter in se- 


curing perfect results. 
MICROSCOPE PROVES THIS TRUE 


These same microscopic photographs prove 
that Kleerfect and Hyfect provide a smooth, 
even, well-filled printing surface on both 
sides—so that for all practical purposes the 
wire and felt sides of these papers are the 
same. ~ 

And though they cost no more than ordi- 
nary printing papers, Kleerfect and Hyfect 
also bring into perfect balance these other 
essentials of quality printing: 1. A neutral 
shade of white that is non-glaring; 2. Ink 
affinity for economical coverage; 3. Opacity 
that prevents show through; 4. Strength 


adequate for high press speeds. 


ff KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
f Ps P ESTABLISHED 1872 / f 
f / V9, / f / 3 
4 Vy P77 y/ gp NEENAH, WISCONSIN , TTT Us 
Je ee AEC Se ee CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE oo LAF S 
“e / NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET af 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 








A Record of Achievement in... 
ROTOGRAVURE 








7-Cylinder Goss Speedry Gravure Press. One 
to four colors — or newspaper 
folders 








These installations, complete or under con- 
struction within the past two years, indicate 
the general acceptance of Goss Speedry 
Gravure Units for magazine or newspaper work: 


ODHAM’S PRESS, Ltd., London, Eng. 
15 Goss Speedry Gravure Units and 
2 pairs of folders 


CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, O. 

12 Goss Speedry Gravure Units and 

2 special magazine folders 


NEW YORK NEWS, Brooklyn Plant 
10 Goss Speedry Gravure Units and 
2 pairs of folders 


ALCO-GRAVURE, Inc., Chicago 
9 Goss Speedry Gravure Units and 
3 pairs of folders 


ALCO-GRAVURE, Inc., New York 
7 Goss Speedry Gravure Units and 
2 pairs of folders 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., 
Chicago 

8 Goss Standard Gravure Units and 

5 special folders 




















GOSS ranks FIRST in the 


number of units built during 
the past two years! 


The position of the leader remains unchallenged! In less 
than 24 months, 61 Goss Speedry Gravure Units have been 
put into production for an imposing list of prominent 
magazine and newspaper publishers. This tops the total 
of any other press manufacturer. 


The largest single color-gravure press in operation today 
was installed for the Chicago Tribune by Goss in 1925. It 
comprises 28 Goss Gravure Units and 5 pairs of folders. 
The excellent color-gravure work done by the Tribune has 
attracted world-wide praise. High speed has been combined 
with quality work, as indicated by the fact that Goss Speedry 
Gravure Presses are running as high as 30,000 4-color maga- 
zine signatures per hour. 

The Goss installation at Odham’s Press is unique in that it 
provides for a 64-page product with 32 pages in four colors, 
16 pages in two colors, and the balance in monotone. 


If you are pondering the far-reaching possibilities of 
rotogravure, write for full particulars at once! 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO., PILSEN STATION, CHICAGO 





220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
707 CALL BUILDING 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


NEW YORK . 
SAN FRANCISCO . 
GOSS FOSTER, Ltd 
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Kleen -$tik 





SOME 
USERS OF 
KLEEN-STIK 


Pabst Brewing Co. 
Kohler of Kohler 
Hiram Walker 
Standard Oil Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Borden Company 





Libby, McNeill & Libby | 


Shell Oil Co. 
M. C. Mogenson Co. 
Formfit Company 
Frankfort Distilleries 
Dollar Steamship Lines 
Kraft Phenix 
Internat’! Harvester Co. 
Armour and Co. 
Tea Garden Prod. Co. 
Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp. 


WHO ARE 
KLEEN-STIK 
PROSPECTS? 


Here are a few: 
Tire Manufacturers 
Candy Manufacturers 


Cigarette and Cigar 
Manufacturers 


Liquor Distillers 
Radio Manufacturers 
Refrigerator Mfrs. 
Drug Products Mfrs. 
Conventions 
Bakeries 

Canneries 

Travel Companies 
Creameries 
Breweries 

Furniture Mfrs. 
Food Packers 
Houseware Mfrs. 

Ice Cream Plants 
Clothing Mfrs. 

Flour Mills 
Automobile Mfrs. 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Oil Companies 
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A GOOD THING! 


During the past year, KLEEN-STIK, the sensational 
new advertising adhesive, together with the KLEEN- 
STIK method of offset gumming, has been introduced 
to a limited group of printers and lithographers 
throughout the United States. 

As an adjunct to their business, it has proven to be 
an effective means of getting new accounts and bring- 
ing in greater sales on business that is not highly 
competitive, and which yields a legitimate profit. 

It is still the policy of the KLEEN-STIK organiza- 
tion to limit its franchise-holders to the more pro- 
gressive firms in each city. 

As a means of getting new and profitable business, 
KLEEN-STIK represents one of the most important 
developments in the graphic arts during the past 
quarter of a century. 

If you are a printer or lithographer serving a 
market of 10,000 or more, it will pay you to investi- 
gate this new development. Write us for details. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
500 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Branch Plant, Chicago, Illinois 





ADVERTISED 
To 


ADVERTISERS 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Question: Is Kleen-Stik a proven product? 

Answer: Yes. Kleen-Stik has been used by large and 
small advertisers for the past three years, with hundreds 
of repeat orders as proof of its performance. 

Question: Is skilled help needed to do Kleen-Stik gumming? 
Auswer: Any bindery girl can become an efficient 
Kleen-Stik operator in two or three days. 

Question: Can Kleen-Stik be used on any kind of paper? 
Answer: Yes, with few exceptions. 

Question: Do Kleen-Stik strips take longer to produce than 

ordinary gummed strips? 
Answer: No. 

Question: Are Kleen-Stik strips ready for immediate use? 
Answer: Yes. Kleen-Stik is pressure-sensitive and re- 
quires no moisture whatever. Simply remove the pro- 
tective tape and apply. 

Question: Can we do Kleen-Stik gumming in our plant? 
Answer: Yes. You can perform the complete Kleen- 
Stik gumming operation in your own plant without 
fuss, muss or bother. 

Question: Does a Kleen-Stik franchise require a lot of 

expensive equipment? 

Answer; No—on the contrary, it is very inexpensive. 





KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
500 Sansome St., San Francisco, California 

Please have your representative call on me with 
full information regarding a KLEEN-STIK franchise 











in my City. 

Name RANG casciticcnaceive ; 
Firm 

SOG ares saicsiceas cntnseoth ick cnari ec cee seas ecitea ounces 
City. State 





© 1936 KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
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“STICKS UP FOR YOU-EVERYWHERE”’ 
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ee eyoung bloods thrilled the populace by navigat- 
ing precariously a-top the high-wheel bicycle — and 
Peerless Black formulated printing inks of first quality. 


Half a century later daring youth takes to sky- 
riding — but Peerless Black still formulates printing 
inks of first quality 


RL p 


THE PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK CO. 


Piittsbucgh, Pa. 








Let The Peerless imp 
Be Your Guarantee 
. of Satisfaction 





Sole SAL tyenls eee 
: BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


o 









PEERLESS BLACK is standard 
in the formulation of -finer 
Lithographic...Offset... Four- 
Color...Non-Scratch and 
Half-Tone Inks, Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons. 
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When the Miller representative suggests 
that NOW is the time to buy a Miller Sim- 
plex Automatic, he has sound reasons. 
1. Printing equipment manufacturing 
costs have already advanced, and there is 
plentiful evidence that both labor and 
materials costs will go higher. Buying now 
protects you against the penalty of price 
increases. 2. The financing of purchases is 
easy now, government credit plans being 
exceptionally attractive. Changing condi- 
tions may quickly alter present-day credit 


opportunities. 3. Competitive conditions 





demand modern equipment in the print 
shop. Don’t wait until you have a reputa- 
tion for high prices and slow delivery. 

It’s good advice when we say “Buy 
NOW!? And the NEW Miller Simplex 
Automatic has exceptional capacity for 
producing fine printing at low cost. 

4500 unhurried impressions per hour. 
Maximum sheet size 20” x 26”, minimum 
sheet size 814” x 11”. Tachometer, totalizer 
and automatic oiling are standard equip- 
ment. 


Please write for full details. 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Branch Offices; BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO Agents: CALIFORNIA PRINT- 
ERS SUPPLY CO., Los Angeles, California; LANCE COMPANY PRINTER’S 
SUPPLIES, Dallas, Texas; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Eves will pop—tongues will wag— 
when the proponents of substitutes for 
letterpress see this book. It proves con- 
clusively that if men would only do their 
best with the first principles and simplest 
phases of letterpress printing, they would 
produce results which would leave no 
sensible excuse for substitute processes. 
Furthermore, this book shows that the 
real lack in printing never has been new 
and cheaper methods but, rather, high- 
grade creative skill and the moral cour- 
age to stick to the craftsman’s creed. We 
electrotypers are indebted for this exhibit 
to The Rumford Press of Concord, New 
Hampshire. This distinguished plant is 
a letterpress institution “from turret to 
foundation stone,” employing over seven 
hundred people and printing one of the 
largest and choicest lists of maga- 
zines published in this country. 
Therefore, their presentation of their 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


yen AO? 







OF ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


HEADQUARTERS: 950 LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





KTTERPRESS 


is Unbeatable 





facilities is a demonstration of the truth 
that no one has been able to improve upon 
the simple principle of direct printing 
since the day of the immortal Gutenberg. 
Like the Gutenberg Bible, the page size 
of the Rumford book is approximately 
12 x 16. Bleed halftones face magnificent 
type pages set in Goudy bold. A warm 
flat tint runs beneath the illustrations 
and thus, in the simplest way imaginable, 
adds lifelike sunshine to the remarkable 
photographs of the lovely Concord coun- 
tryside, as well as to the striking camera 
studies taken within the plant. Bound 
in board sides, covered with cellophane, 
and framed with metal edges, the finished 
book fairly gleams with modern ingenui- 
ties the moment one opens the hinged box 
in which it comes. Here, then, is to The 
Rumford Press for proving, once and 
for all, to buyers of printing, that let- 
terpress is unbeatable. 
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Although five hundred years have elapsed since Gutenberg 
first composed single types in his invention of printing, no 
other method of typesetting has been developed which 
provides an equally good surface for printing. 


Single-type composition has that flexibility which 
finds its expression in the proper fitting of characters and 
greater convenience in allowing for cuts, initials, etc. It 
gives unequalled facility in letter-spacing and word-spac- 
ing. Single types compose better and give a better impres- 
sion on paper, make better electrotypes, and reproduce 
more faithfully when photographed for printing by offset 
or gravure. Single-type composition costs less to print. 


For text composition Monotype Machine Typesetting 
has all the superior features inherent in single types plus 
the added advantage of low cost of production. Monotype 
single types for display use are always fresh-cast for each 
job, and available in practically unlimited supply for fast 
and economical typesetting. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


Monotype Building, 24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SINGLE 
TYPE 


ARE 


BEST 


MONOTYPE 


STYMIE FAMILY 
THE MODERN SYSTEM 


calls for non-distribution 


Stymie Light, No. 190—6 to 72 Point 


THIS ITALIC DESIGN IS 
a modern display letter 


Stymie Light Italic, No. 1901—14 to 36 Point 


THE EFFICIENT SHOP 


must have reliable men 


Stymie Medium, No. 290—6 to 72 Point 


CONDENSED TYPE FACES FOR USE 
in display lines must offer legibility 
MONOTYPE GIVES 


complete satisfaction 


Stymie Bold, No. 189—6 to 72 Point 


SINGLE TYPES ARE 
better for displa y work 
GIANT FURNITURE 
is used to mount cuts 


Stymie Extrabold, No. 390—6 to 72 Point 


THIS POPULAR SERIES IS A 
favorite among our customers 


Stymie Extrabold Condensed, No. 490—14 to 72 Point 





INDUSTRY is RETOOLING for RECOVERY 


Plants are being modernized . . . new and 
faster machines are being installed to speed 
up factory operations. And Howard Bond is 
in there, speeding the transmission of written 
instructions from hand to hand—speeding 
ideas from mind to mind. Howard Bond an- 
swers the need for an economical paper 
geared to the new tempo—tough enough to 
withstand repeated handling — impressive 
enough to command immediate attention. 
The world's whitest bond paper is available 
in six attractive finishes—fourteen readily dis- 
tinguished colors—with envelopes to match. 


Write for the Howard Portfolio. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you will 
specify it! 


wow ARO. BO 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO. 
Send me the new Howard Portfolio 


Please attach to your > inaiiaion dation 
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When selecting gummed paper for a print run, never 
forget that your CUSTOMER too is entitled to a flat 
laying job—not only when it’s delivered, but also when 
he uses it. Many customers insist upon, and all will 
appreciate, your using Guaranteed Flat Gummed 
Papers. So look upon the virtues of Guaranteed Flat 
Gummed Paper as more than ease of handling in the 
press room—think of customer satisfaction, and cus- 
tomer-keeping. In fact, whenever ANY gummed paper 
job comes in, turn immediately to the McLaurin- 
Jones Guaranteed Flat Sample Book. You'll find not 
only a paper and finish and gumming for every type 
of job—you’ll also come across innumerable good 
ideas on how to handle it—and 
further invaluable ideas of 
what NEW jobs to sell to NEW 
customers. McLaurin-Jones 
Company, Brookfield, Mass. 
Offices at New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


wuUTM— 


GUARANTEED FLAT 


C fununed Papers 
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Cottrells New “Greyhound Press 
Establishes New Speed Records 


Like the splendid animal for which it is naméd, the new Cottrell “Greyhound” Rotary 
Press is built for speed. This means, specifically, four-color printing of the finest quality 
at speeds up to 3500 sheets per hour. Even the larger presses, such as the 50x72 
size, run four or five colors on super or coated up to 4500 sheets per hour. @ Volume 
production of full-color printing is distinctly a Cottrell rotary press job. In no other 
way can you get such remarkable color reproduction and such perfect register. In no 


other way can you fully satisfy the demands of advertisers and the general public. 


COTTRELL 








BABS at the Restaurant .. . 


Babs has a Single-track Mind, but She’s on the Right Track 





** Here is the wine card, Miss Babs.” 
“Ts it printed on Buckeye Cover?” 
“Certainly, Miss Babs. We would use no other.” 
Pausing for refreshment in her busy day, Babs the Buck- 


eye Cover Girl, is still mindful that Buckeye Cover means 


more to her than food and drink. Her loyalty to Buckeye 





is shared by most printers and users of paper. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of good paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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You Would Not Use a Cutlass 
To Sharpen Your Pencil 


Yet thousands of printers are doing the equivalent when they use a large flat cutter — 
a machine with a knife width of fifty or more inches — for cutting, chopping or trimming 
finished booklets, folders or labels. Flat cutters should be used primarily for SHEET cutting 
— SAFETY TRIMMERS are designed for single and gang cutting, chopping and trimming. 


BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMERS are — 


DOUBLING ... TRIPLING ... QUADRUPLING 


production on all kinds of work in a wide variety of plants throughout the world. 


The profits that Brackett Safety Trimmers are making for their owners would surprise you. 








Cat thes Crapens Fonuy) 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information 
about BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMERS. 


‘We do the following classes of work: 
O Magazines D Greeting Cards 
0 Catalogs 1 Manifold Sales Books 
O) Pamphlets 0 Padded Forms 
) Books 0) Tablets 
0 Circulars (0 Check Books 
0 Labels (1) Tickets 














Name 





Address 




















MODEL A SAFETY TRIMMER MODEL B SAFETY TRIMMER 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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i. WYTEK BOND 


watermark identifies one of 


the most popular papers in 
the Brown line—famous for 
its strength and excellent working qualities on presses and 
folding machines. Use WYTEK BOND for office or factory forms 
and inexpensive letterheads. Its low cost meets the most strict 


economical requirements and yet it has great durability.” 


WYTalk BOND 


WATER M AR K E D 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


Brown Company. Dept. SP. Portland. Me. *Recommended for: 
Send portfolio of WYTEK BOND and sam- 





ple sheets of LETTERHEADS PRICE BOOKS 


Name eee | eee : OFFICE FORMS Parts CATALOGS 


Firm : iit FACTORY FORMS RECORDS 
Address. es 
City State Whenever STRENGTH is required. 


(Please attach to business stationery ) 
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Brown Company Papers 
Famous for Strength 


WYTEK 
LEDGER 


WYTEK 
OFFSET 


WYTEK 
COVER 


NIBROC BOND 


A strong, durable paper of 
beauty and choracter 

highly regarded for its good 
erasing and uniform quoe@ity 


NYol] Som Rolahisahi 


NIBROC LEDGER 
High grade ledger paper for 
semi-permanent record 
Recommended for its excel- 
lent surface and long life 
Solka content 


DURACEL TAG 
& 


WYTEK TAG 


FLINTAG 
e 


NIBROC INDEX 
BRISTOL 


THE COMPAWMION FIBER 


to SoLKA 


BROWN COMPANY 
Portland, Maine 





Harris LB Offset, 38 x 52, single 
color, a distinctive model for profits. 








greater profit follows 


@ Yellow fever for years raged in many places throughout the world. 
And then there arose a man who conquered the malady by finding and 
eliminating its cause—the germ carrying mosquito. Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas, of the United States Army, ever will be pre-eminent for his keen, 
searching mind and humanitarian accomplishment. 


Pre-eminent in the world of printing stands the Harris Offset Press, with 
its many conservative refinements that make it the profit press of the press 
room, large or small. No other equipment embodies all of its perfections 
just because they are not the Harris Offset Press with its thirty year back- 
ground of inventive genius behind it. 


HARRIS*SEYBOLDePOTTER 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago, 343 South Dearborn St. + Dayton, 813 Washington St. +» Factories: Cleveland +» Dayton 


; > OFFSET 
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Hoe 30”x42” Super- 
Offset Press. Speed 
5,000-6,000 per hour. 


Not a theoretical press speed . . . . nor is it a press 
manufacturer's claim . . . . but the actual net produc- 
tion record taken from a printing plant operating a 
Hoe 30”x 42” Super-Offset Press . . . . including all 
plate and blanket changes, press wash-ups, etc 

4,100 sheets per hour. And it’s not the record of one 


ideal or easy-running job, but a true average, taken 


over a six months’ period of press operation. 








PRODUCTION RECORD OF A HOE SUPER-OFFSET PRESS 


4.100 Sheets 


PER 
HOUR 





The Hoe Super-Offset Press delivers the highest 
production rate in this plant... . higher even 
than several smaller presses with their greater po- 
tential speed. 
It’s this high average production that produces the 
highest offset printing profits. ... for Hoe users. 
Investigate for yourself Hoe Super-Offset Presses 


by writing now for more complete information. 


. General Offices . 
g10 East 135th Street 


(at East River) 


- New York City 


S&S C Ces mm 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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One sure way to cut printing costs and at 
the same time turn out better work is to 
equip your presses with Dayco Rollers. 
This has been the experience of thou- 
sands of printers throughout the country. 

A printer in Tennessee, who has dis- 
carded ordinary rollers in favor of 
Daycos, says: ““The Dayco Rollers we are 
using look as if they had just been put 
on the press. We figure they will last at 
least three to four years. We can see 


where we aze saving around $75 a year 











“Our Dayco Rollers will 
Save us 3300 to °375 


per Press” 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 








EXTREMELY SOFT YET 


TOUGH RUBBER BASE 


Dayco Base AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 





with the Daycos. This means an eventual 
saving of $300 to $375 per press.” 

The amazingly long life and economy 
of Dayco Rollers are due to their patented, 
exclusive construction. They are not 
affected by temperature and humidity 
conditions. There’s no loss of production 
by slowing down or stopping presses 
because of roller troubles. Daycos don’t 
soften and swell or stiffen and shrink. 
They require only one adjustment. They 
maintain proper tack; give better ink dis- 
tribution. They don’t absorb ink or mois- 


PRINTERS EVERYWHERE ARE 
SAVING MONEY AND GETTING BETTER 
RESULTS WITH DAYCOS 





ture. They permit quick color changes. 
They reduce investment by making fewer 
spare rollers necessary. They stand up 
longer and cut roller costs. 

Dayco Rollers are available in any 
degree of softness for every type of press 
and every class of printing. And, remem- 
ber there is only one patented sleeve type 
roller—Dayco, the original synthetic rub- 
ber roller. Insist upon the genuine. Write 
us for catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 





















BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © New York—1511 Park Murray Bldg., 11 Park Place * Boston— 
Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave. © Chicago—Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand 
Blvd. © Philadelphia—W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. ¢ Atlanta—Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Blud., N. E. © Los Angeles— 
California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © San Francisco—John C. Nicholson, 582 Méssion St. 


Davyeo Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 






Dayco “Stayput” 
Rollers 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco “‘Stay- 
put” Rollers. They meet today’s re- 
quirements of higher speeds and the 
use of many halftone illustrations. 
Distributed through the NELSON 
ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Important and Pertinent 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Every Printing House In U.S. A. 


RINTING in the gravure process is conceded 

throughout the world to be the finest process of 
printing known today. In order to enlighten the print- 
ing trade regarding the cost of gravure printing, we 
submit the following facts: 
Practically all gravure printing is done in three colors. 
Two-color gravure is superior to three-color letterpress 
or three- and four-color offset; and three-color gravure 
is superior to four-color letterpress or eight- and nine- 
color offset. In other words, it is possible to obtain far 
better results in three-color gravure than in any other 
multi-color process used today. 


The cost of producing plates or cylinders in comparison 
with letterpress or offset is approximately as follows: 


When using large electro cuts for four-color letter- 
press, the electro plates will cost four times as much as 
a three-color gravure plate or three-color gravure cyl- 
inder. When using small electro cuts, the cost between 
the two processes in making plates is practically the 
same. When using the offset process, the cost of making 
four offset plates is approximately 4 per cent higher 
than making three gravure plates or three gravure cyl- 


inders. Gravure plates or cylinders never cost more 


than either offset plates or letterpress plates. On the 
contrary, they generally cost much less. 


From this stage on, gravure is far superior. The 
Olympia Press will print at 6,000 impressions an hour 
in single color, and 5,000 impressions an hour in multi- 
color in exact guaranteed register work. When the 
plate or the cylinder is finished, the gravure process 
will give a continuous running, regardless of the speed 
or amount of sheets to be printed. From 300,000 to 
400,000 impressions can be obtained from one cylinder, 
and millions of impressions can be had by chrome 
plating either the plate or the cylinder. 


It is the most direct way of printing, with considerably 
less trouble connected with it, and gives a product that 
can not be equaled by either letterpress or offset. The 
whole world has marveled at the beauty of work that 
has been produced by the gravure process, and now 
since these unheard of speeds are obtainable in the 
gravure process, it has become the world’s finest, and 
at the same time least expensive, process. 

It will pay you to investigate and get all the informa- 
tion, because gravure has made rapid strides and is 
today recognized amongst America’s largest printers as 


“THE WORLD’S PREMIER PRINTING PROCESS.” 


OLYMPIA 


SINGLE REVOLUTION—SHEET FED 


Splash Cascade 
Inking 
(no rollers, 
no fountain). 
Cold Air Drying © 
System (no 
heat used). 
Gold and 
Silver Printed 
Full Coverage 
and Spot 
Varnishing 
No Makeready 
Required 
Impressions 
per Hour 


6 0 0 0 ae Available in 5 convenient sizes 


(Sheet Fed) 





HIGH SPEED PHOTOGRAVURE PRESS 


Full Cylinders 
Sleeve 
Cylinders 

Plate Cylinders 


Press Can Be 
Used for Either 
Full Cylinder 
or Plate 
Cylinders. 
Gravure Plates 
Are Made by 
the Trade 
Cheaper Than 
Letterpress 
Plates, Stored 
Easily and Used 
for Reprint Any 
Time Desired 


Vv 
4363 Woodward Ave. NAGEL-RYAN COMPANY, INC. Royal Oak, Mich. 
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A PAT HAND THATS 
» HARD 10 BEAT 


Y°.. DON'T HAVE to draw upon any other brands to 


fulfill your requirements ... here is the finest 









diversified line of bonds on the market ... made by a 
mill that has been making fine papers for almost half a 
century but yet is the finest equipped mill making rag 
content papers today. 

For samples and information about these well-known 
brand names, get in touch with us at once ... let us also 
send you test sheets or sample books of two other fine 


sheets .. . Crusader Cover and Supply Index. 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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HEN you’re not sure how well a photo- 

graph will reproduce, send it to Superior. 
We'll let you know immediately if it needs 
retouching—and how much. Often, in a very 
short time our artists can improve the appear- 
ance of a photograph 100%. Each one has 
had years of retouching experience and knows 
exactly how to treat every subject so that the 
finished reproduction will be clear and clean 
and interesting. You don’t spend your money 
on experiments when Superior does your 


retouching. 


Retouching — preparing a photograph for 
reproduction — is really the first step in the 
engraving process. Whether your jobs are 
large or small you'll save time and money, 


Superior. Let us show you on your next job. 
Perhaps you have some photographs on your 
desk now—send them in and tell us what you 
want done. You'll find we excel in prompt 
and accurate service, as well as in the quality 
of our work. 


‘If you are located out of town, our special 


mail department is equipped to give you the 
same high standard of service we give to our 
local clients. Write today for facts. 





UpCulont 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
V 


and get better results by having both retouch- 
-ing and engraving done at one place—at 
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PRINTERS’ 
PAPERS 
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HAMMERMILL 
PRINTERS NEWS 





HAMMERMILL 
BOND 
SINCE 1912 

















APRIL, NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX 








“Think of the advertising value to your organization to have everything in 
the way of a paper record reaching your customers on one color of paper.” 


UNIFORMITY AND COLOR MATCH 
OF HAMMERMILL PAPERS GET 
ORDER FOR SOUTHERN PRINTER 


The same matching color on the proper 
grades of paper for letterheads, printed bul- 
letins, file cards and office forms provided the 
argument a southern printer used to overcome 
the price competition used by a competitor. 
Because he was familiar with Hammermill 
papers this printer was able to keep a profit- 
able account. 

It is an interesting story, recently told to a 
Hammermill representative. A large manu- 
facturing concern had asked for bids on several 
items of office printing. After submitting his 
prices the printer’s saleman reported that their 
estimates were too high, and, it appeared, the 
order lost. 

The printer didn’t agree, and immediately 
irranged for an interview with the prospect 
m the strength of his having an idea that ap- 
ied to the prospect’s business. 

_In the customer’s office, the printer began 

s sales presentation by placing an open port- 

lio on the desk before him. On the facing 

iges were pasted a complete assortment of 


a 





office printing: a letterhead, an envelope, a 
return envelope and post card, order blank, 
statement, report form, filing and record cards 
and several other pieces—all on the correct 
Hammermill paper and every one matching in 
color! 

While the customer’ examined the display 
the printer pointed out the uniformity of color 
in the different papers used, the finishes a- 
dapted to particular purposes, and the quality, 
feel and appearance of every sheet. 


Describes Hammermill Methods to 
Achieve Uniformity 


The customer was impressed with the dis- 
play and the printer quickly followed-up his 
advantage by launching into the story of why 
Hammermill papers are uniform, not only in 
color but other qualities. He spoke of the sat- 
isfaction which Hammermill papers had given 
in his plant and to his customers, and stated 
that he felt much more comfortable when quot- 
ing on Hammermill Bond. 





He explained the importance of uniformity 
and daily use of paper, how it was possible to 
reorder and know that the paper would be 
like that delivered before, that it was avail- 
able anytime from the large stocks carried by 
the merchants and mill. He showed the defi- 
nite advantage of Hammermill colors which, 
while distinctive for signal system identifi- 
cation, providea background that leaves type 
matter clear and readable. 

The manufacturer, who appreciated meth- 
ods that insure precision, listened intently. The 
printer then went on to explain that the pa- 
per on which he had estimated was the same 
as the samples before him. 


He pointed out that an apparent difference 
in cost was more than offset by the quality of 
the paper, its uniformity and the advantage of 
having all of his stationery and forms matched 
in color. “Think of the advertising value to 
your organization to have everything in the 
way of a paper record reaching your custoyi- 
ers on one color of paper”, he concluded as 
he again laid before the prospect the reject- 
ed estimate on these same jobs. 

He got the orders. 





Mill Control Laboratories — Here samples of 
pulp are tested hourly, day and night. Reports 
made from these tests enable the men in the 
paper mill to tell the proper treatment to give 
each batch of stock. 


H 

H AIP 

‘ 

H HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 

' Erie, Pennsylvania 

‘ 

+ Check below the Hammermill Selling Aids you need to 
{ present this matched printing idea to your customers: 
‘ 

H Working Kit of Hammermill Bond including speci- 
5 men letterheads and forms. 

’ m 

§ {J Sample book of Hammermill Bond and Hammermill 
' Bond Envelopes. 

: (JSample book of Hammermill Bristol. 

‘ 

: {JSample book of Hammermill Mimeograph. 

‘ ()Sample book of Hammermill Duplicator paper. 

H ()‘*?”’ Book which answers the question ‘‘Which Paper 
5 Shall We Use?”’ 

' 

‘ 

Distr cic uitivnsvstsedesbiasescsscunzcsins 
: 

oe) WRMNE MN oe cadsarrelatdaeesds Vadaetcuneasaces 
t (Please attach coupon to your business letterhead.) 









































They are: 

-in form make-up 

—in make-ready 

—in job protection 

Switch to Genuine PMC Warnock Malleable or Sterling 
Semi-steel Bases, and you will wipe out the three major 
reasons for excessive pressroom costs. Let us send you a 


copy of "Extra Profits from Your Pressroom." It will give 
you a keener insight into maximum pressroom efficiency. 


WARNOCK’. 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + «+ «+ «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of “Extra Profits From Your Pressroom.” 


NAME _ 





ADDRESS 


S| ae = |, | 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 








Testimonials 


PROVE 





that the 


BANGERT 
MAGAZINE RACK 


Is the Best on the Market 


INTERCHANGEABLE— 


Intertype 
Linotype 
. 


SCIENCE PRESS PRINTING CO., 


Lancaster, Penna. 

“We are very much pleased with the second magazine rack weeny = 
chased from you and our only regret is that we had not purchased th 
one sooner. They not only take care of the magazines not in use, but pes 
to the efficiency of the composing room.’ 


FRANK W. TONDORF, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


“I have used various kinds of magazine racks, but have found that none 
compare with the Bangert Rack. Since ordering the first rack about four 
years neo; I have installed two more and would gladly recommend them 
to anyone. 

THE UNITED LUTHERAN PRESS, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

“In comparison with three other competitive makes of racks, our operators 
all acclaim yours to be far superior—the ease of interchanging magazines 
due to the rollers is an outstanding feature. We will be in the market in 
the near future for another rack—and it will be a Bangert of course. 


THE GATES LEGAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Wish to state that our operators pronounced them ‘FINE’ when asked 
their opinion of them 


THE HEFFERNAN PRESS, 
Worcester, Mass. 


“The Bangert Magazine Rack has been entirely satisfactory in our office 
and has been a source of saving when we realize the expense we formerly 
had in the matter of damaged magazines.”’ 


CLARK PRINTING CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We have had the Bangert Magazine Rack in use in our office now for one 
year and have found it satisfactory in every respect.’ 


JOURNAL PRESS, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

a e are glad to ‘testify to the merits of the Bangert Magazine Rack. It is 
act, requires only the minimum floor space, and it holds our full 
size magazinesin a way that there isno injury, insliding in or out of 

We believe they are a good investment, even for plants with one 


J. EDWARD RILEY, 
Richmond, Va. 


“To me it has always been a pain in the neck what to do with them when 
they were off the machine. have tried hanging them on the wall and 
setting them on the floor, always necessitating a great loss of time, but this 
has all changed since I purchased a Bangert magazine rack. I am well 
pleased with mine 
THE JOHNSON & HARDIN CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The first one was entirely satisfactory or we would not have purchased the 
second one. We have a number of other racks in our plant, but we bought 
another Bangert because it is more compact than the others and more satis- 
factory in other respects. 


These tributes are only a few of the many I have on hand, and are 
authentical, the original letters are on file in my office for your inspection 
at any time. 


The Only ALL-ROLL MAGAZINE RACK Manu- 
factured and Protected by U. S. Patent No. 
1,793,540 and Canadian Patent No. 314,329 


e 
All Infringements Will Be Prosecuted 


e 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. FRED BANGERT 
461 Laurel Street WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS—Intertype Cosperatinn. _ 
York, N. Y., Rich & McLean, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Linotype Parts Corporation, New York, N. ‘ » 
Linotype Supply Co., New York, N. Y., Northern 
Machine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“CHEMICAL CONTROL” 


Company of Canada, Limited 


INKS 


Establishing the basis of chemical control in the ink laboratory is one thing; but it is 
quite another to exercise control from the laboratory right through each stage of 
production to the time the ink is put in the can. 

Above you see depicted a scene in the manufacture of dry colors in the A & W plant. 
The colors are washed and precipitated in tanks, the water being drained away, 
leaving the colors in pulp form which later have to be dried in filter presses and ovens 
preparatory to ink mixing — Rigid control throughout. 


A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 
New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 
A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION, MANILA, P.I. 














al 


A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 
New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 





Sales Offices: 





R. V. CARL A. B. GROSSENBACHER 
2236 Lincoln Ave. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Ohio 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon 





Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E. 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 


PROCESS YELLOW 22224 PROCESS BLUE 11462 
PROCESS RED 22510 EXCELLO HALFTONE BLACK 13829 
PRINTED IN CANADA 


























LETTERPRESS ON PARADE ._. 
A Striking Example of the Versatility. of Letterpress— © 


Halftone printed on uncoated, rough-finished paper 
by ‘the eldest method known—direct printing. It's 
clear, it’s sharp, it’s striking, yet there isan effect. 
of softness which is wholly pleasing. The plate was - 
made. by the Lincoln Photo-Engraving Company 
and the illustration printed from an electrotype by. - 
The Biddle Press. Both are Philadelphia. organiza-. 
tions. The achievement of this tnique result depends. aS, 
on’ skilled workmanship — not: special ‘equipment. Be 
The illustration is used through: the ‘tourteay of: The ee 
Wheatena Corporation, its agency, Rokrabaugh $ Gibson, 
and photographer Earl -C. Roper. International Associa~" 
tion of Electrotypers & Stereotypers. Headquarters: ~~. 
“950 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio, Pie. 
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VERY PRINTER in America is vitally 
K interested in getting his presses 
going as near to capacity as pos- 
sible. And every printer is intelligent 
enough to understand that the volume 
of printing necessary to keep presses 
running at capacity can be purchased 
only with that portion of the dollar of 
buying power which the buyer can spare 
for printing. Printing cannot demand or 
even expect any larger portion of the 
buyer’s dollar than can be economically 
devoted to it. That means production 
costs must be so reduced that the print- 
ing which the market will absorb can be 
produced for the money the market has 
to spend. First and last, printers might 
as well understand this as axiomatic. 
Letterpress printers and their asso- 
ciated processors find that they are in 
sharp competition for certain classes of 
printing which they formerly produced, 
but of which they have been deprived 
by newer processes with less production 
cost. The inroads of offset and rota- 
gravure have materially reduced the 
volume of letterpress and have put the 
older associated processes very much on 
the defensive in certain “spots.” These 
“spots,” generally speaking, may be 
regarded as the excessive cost of engrav- 
ings and electrotypes; the extra time 
and cost of makeready ; the slower speed 
of letterpress machines; the breaking up 
of letterpress processes into separate 
trade businesses and failure to coérdi- 
nate them economically and efficiently ; 
and the various forms of restrictions on 
output and limitations on individual 
effort. In addition, the entire industry 
is now faced with a very definite short- 
age of skilled labor. 





DONT SAY WE DIDN'T WARN YOU! 


To effect the vitally necessary reduction of printing costs, two things are urgently indicated: the training 


On frequent occasions THe INLAND 
PRINTER in articles and editorials has 
put its finger intimately on each one of 
the handicaps to cost reduction, and 
will continue to do so until the industry 
is fully aroused to the part it must take 
in helping itself out of its difficulties! 
In the present instance we are con- 
strained to deal with conditions in the 
industry’s labor market which not only 
are now having serious effect on the 
high cost of printing but which, unless 
speedily corrected, will exert a greater 
retarding influence on cost reduction. 

While the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board index of employment, 
based on the 1923 figure of one hundred 
for book and job printing, shows a nine- 
year average of 105-plus for the years 
1926 to 1934 both inclusive (See Table 
I herewith), nevertheless there is an 
unquestioned shortage of skilled crafts- 
men. One authority states: “We are 
having about all we can do to find men 
who can earn the wage, and when busi- 
ness picks up a little, a wage increase 
will be forced but not earned due to the 
scarcity of real trained skilled help.” 

According to T'ypographical Forum, 
February 8, 1936, of the 75,090 mem- 
bers of the International Typographical 
Union in the United States 37 per cent, 
or over 28,000 are between fifty and 
ninety years of age. Only 8,211 or 10.9 
per cent, are between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty, a “shocking and dan- 
gerous deficiency.” This group of young 
men is less than half enough “‘to replace 
ten years hence the 19,460 between the 
ages of thirty and forty years.” (See 
Table II.) “Printers are generally made 
prior to their thirtieth birthday,” con- 


Clpril, 1936 


and development of future skilled labor, and the removal of restrictions on productive printing activity! 





tinues the typographical journal. “Few 
individuals come into the trade after 
that age.” The smallness of the number 
of men in the youngest age bracket is 
cause for concern not only in the I. T. U. 
but in the industry at large. However, 
the union has only its long-unscientific 
policy of apprenticeship limitations and 
its restrictions to thank for the specific 
dilemma that now is apparent. 

“But the open-shop branch of the 
printing industry is also facing an acute 
shortage of well trained young work- 
men,” observes the March Bulletin of 
the Employing Printers Association of 
America. “Primarily, the necessity for 
retrenchment during the depression has 
curtailed apprentice training in inde- 
pendent plants. While dealing with other 
difficult conditions demanding immedi- 
ate attention for five years or longer, 
most employing printers have unwisely 
deferred the development of their future 
mechanical personnel.” 

Of the 49,000,000 persons gainfully 
employed in the United States, accord- 
ing to the census of 1930, 281,119 were 
wage earners regularly employed in the 
printing industry. The death rate among 
wage earners is approximately 14 a 
thousand. In the seven years since the 
1929 census therefore, 27,538 of these 
wage earners have died. It is safe to 
assume that another 25,000 have been 
lost to the industry through retirement 
on account of age, incapacity through 
injury or other causes, or through enter- 
ing other industries in search of work 
or other opportunity. That represents a 
loss in seven years of 57,000 to 60,000 
or, on the basis of the 1930 census, a 
reduction of the printing industry’s wage 




















Base, 1923 = 100 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board, Incorporated 


TABLE I—Indexes of Employment 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 





























Month 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
BRRUATY ..5.5-<c5-0 113.8 | 116.6 | 111.7 | 115.3 | 124.0 | 111.0 | 104.3 92.1 103.3 | 
February vy Ne eee 112.1 | 111.4 | 106.5 | 114.5 | 118.5 | 102.8 | 101.6 86.6 | 101.3% 
March .......... 110.4 | 109.5 | 103.2 | 113.7 | 113.5 | 104.6 92.8 81.3 97.0 
OC ree ger 107.3 | 106.0 | 105.1 | 109.0 | 109.5 99.7 93.0 80.9 97.2 
ee ie ey 107.1 | 105.9 | 105.8 | 110.9 | 113.9 | 103.8 97.2 83.1 | 103.5 
SS es 111.5 | 104.8 | 108.4 | 114.0 | 111.3 | 100.7 93.6 85.2 | 101.8 
BN Agi ee om 112.2 | 112.4 | 111.8 | 117.8 | 117.1 | 103.8 92.7 89.0 | 105.2 
ALT eee 112.6 | 110.0 | 110.1 | 120.8 | 116.8 | 102.5 87.2 91.8 | 104.0 
September....... 109.0 | 105.5 | 108.5 | 114.5 | 106.5 94.1 87.9 94.8 | 104.8 
Wotober ......<.< 106.4 | 104.8 | 104.6 | 115.9 | 107.1 | 101.4 88.8 94.1 101.83 
November ....... 110.2 | 108.7 | 108.6 | 122.0 | 109.7 | 107.5 91.5 97.2 | 103.8 
December ...... 112.0 | 109.8 | 113.0 | 123.3 | 113.4 | 107.1 92.0 | 104.8 | 108.7 
PWOTRRE 5s 6:055:8.5:00's 110.4 | 108.8 | 108.1 | 116.0 | 113.4 | 103.2 | 93.5 | 90.1 | 102.7 




















Nine Year Average—105 +. 











Although this index shows a 105-plus average, there is a definite shortage of skilled labor 


earners of 21 per cent. The Government 
figures it as around 25 per cent. This 
brings the number of craftsmen down 
to 220,000 to 225,000. The 1933 census 
of manufacturers placed the figure at 
213,777. Both figures indicate losses 
without compensating gains. 

After declaring that industry in gen- 
eral is facing a serious shortage of 
skilled workers, Alvin Dodd, executive 
vice-president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, says: “The pinch is 
already being felt and will grow more 
acute as business continues to hit the 
upgrade. The situation affects not only 
finely skilled workers but skilled and 
semi-skilled workers.” 

Surely no intelligent printer will want 
more evidence than that given above to 
prove that the industry is under-manned 
with skilled workers. If Tue INLAND 
Printer has voiced warnings in the 
past of this threatened crisis, it now 
doubly emphasizes:the fact that there is 
no source from which employers may 
procure ready-made, competent young 
printing mechanics. If the industry does 
not begin now to train and develop them 
they will not be forthcoming when the 
dire need arrives. 

As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain there are three principal methods 
of training apprentices: — The recog- 
nized printing trades schools, the shop 
schools, and the shop training courses. 
Among the recognized printing trades 
schools there are at least ten outstand- 
ing examples in which the curriculums 
range from apprenticeship to journey- 
‘man. They are located in Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
New Orleans, Nashville, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, and Los Angeles. Allowing 
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these an average of twenty-five grad- 
uates annually, the total number of 
young workers passing into the indus- 
try from these institutions would be 
around 250. We are told our estimate is 
liberal. If the annual death losses are 
around 3,000 to 3,500, it is seen at once 
that the contributions from the schools 
are much less than 10 per cent. To make 
up the remainder of the death loss, to 
say nothing of the losses from the other 
causes mentioned, the other two train- 
ing methods—the shop schools and the 
shop apprenticeship courses — would 
have to turn out nearly twenty times as 
many as the schools are now graduat- 
ing. The authorities on this subject say 
this is not now being done. 

Although schools give more thorough 
training than that acquired in shops, 
when the school course is combined with 
shop experience as is done in most of 
the schools referred to, the results are 
most satisfactory. Youths so trained go 
forward rapidly when once launched in 
the industry. But it has been observed 
that they soon advance to positions 
where they lose contact more or less 
with the actual manual operations except 
as they see them as overseers; conse- 
quently, as contributors to the ranks 
of journeymen craftsmen and _ skilled 
workers, they are short lived. 

The industry is forced to turn to the 
other two methods: Shop schools and 
thorough and systematic shop courses. 
If these be comprehensive enough, even 
the skill of the men already in the trades 
can be built up, thus speeding up the 
productivity and quality. But every 
energy should be bent towards adding 
more men year by year systematically 
in proportion to the natural losses. 





One authority suggests that as a st: 
towards the solution, promising your 
men be selected and put in as unde 
studies to the most essential artisan , 
In that way the knowledge and skill « ’ 
the older men will be conserved an 
they will become an important factor i 
training and overseeing the oncomin 
crop of craftsmen. 

Some of the larger-sized plants hay 
reopened their shop schools and hay 
begun the training of apprentices in » 
systematic manner. Many other plants 
recognize the necessity of “doing some- 
thing” but hesitate to undertake their 
share of the work. 

Any serious study of the problem 
brings the conviction that if the indus- 
try is to be adequately manned in the 
future, the responsibility for selection, 
training, and placing the recruits is that 
of management and not of labor. Union 
labor which long has demanded the 
right to train all apprentices has demon- 
strated conclusively that it has failed 
to keep even its own ranks filled. Man- 
agement must make recruiting of the 
industry’s skilled personnel a concrete 
function and give it a place of impor- 
tance alongside financing, production, 
and selling. No one method can be 
depended upon to meet the full require- 
ments. Trade schools must be more ade- 
quately supported; more shop schools 
must be opened in the plants large 
enough to support them; and better sys- 
tems of shop training are not only 
imperative but must be doggedly per- 
sued. The practices of other industries 
may suggest ways to printers. For 
example, several large plants may coép- 
erate in organizing and conducting a 
shop school from which apprentices may 
be drawn on a fair and equitable basis. 

Important as is the general recruit- 
ing of skilled workers, of equal impor- 
tance is the removal of restrictions on 
productive activity of both man and 
machine. It is time to blast to infinite 





TABLE II 


Showing the membership of the International 
Typographical Union divided into 10-year 
age classes as of June 20, 1935. Source: 
Typographical Forum of February 8, 1936. 














Number Per Cent 

Ages Members of Total 
Uc | | Sr 573 71% 
WOi40' G0... 540 3,641 4.8% 
Ue ce’ | 10,109 13.4% 
GOA0'CB 56555. 13,851 18.4% 
40 to 50....... 19,245 25.6% 
SO 10:40... .6 5.5 19,460 25.9% 
oi Us| 8,211 10.9% 
MOA ss 0:e% 0% 75,090 100. % 
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sieces some of those theories that the 
industry has long held. Such, for exam- 


‘ 
ole as that pertaining to the number of h S b d 
hours of labor a week. And principally ypograp 1c Core Oar 
because union labor has claimed the i ; 
achievement, the union has popularly April, 1936 


been regarded as the agency which has 
reduced the hours a week from the sixty 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


of fifty years ago to the forty of today. Issues of March 14, 21, 28, and April 4 
But Prof. Neil Carothers, professor of 182 page and two-page advertisements 
economics and dean of the college of 
business administration, Lehigh Univer- Type Faces Employed Affecting the score, of course, is the 
sity, says: ““What has caused this blessed _, fact that the display of 44 advertise- 
improvement? It was not the kindheart- Garamond (T) .............+.+0++- ° ments credited above to traditional type 
se os Pre Regular, 30; Bold, 27. faces appeared in faces of modernistic 
edness of capitalists. Capitalists, as a Bodoni S app é rm 
heir ; lind wary «: : character. On the other hand, traditional 
class, have been quite as blind to eco- Book (T), 20; Regular (M), 17; display was used over body set in modern 
nomic truth as labor leaders. It is not Bold (M), 8. in but 4 advertisements. Thus, if display 
lem the labor unions. The hours of labor Caslon (T) - rather than text governed the scoring, it 
lus- were going down steadily for fifty years Regular, sey aie, 6. would be: Traditional, 96; Modern, 85. 
the hefere the Amevicon Fedevation of Bookman (T) One advertisement, traditional in charac- 
ion ae . ; Cloister (T) ter, was entirely hand-lettered. 
ime Labor was born, and they have gone Regular, 6; Bold, 2. 
that down rapidly in wholly unorganized Girder Regular (M) Weight of Type 
yews lines. It was the operation of economic Century Expanded (T) 
the f that reduced the hours of labor.” cage Bae 
a aon Som i ees ; Weiss Roman (T) 
- The little pigs that didn’t go to mar- Stymie (M) 
iled ket, all those bales of cotton that were Medium, 3; Regular, 1. Style of Layout 


ploughed up in the plant, and a dozen Futura (M) Conventional 
other examples of the “scarcity” theory Light, 1; Bold, 8. Moderately Modern 
Scotch Roman (T) Pronouncedly Modern 


ought to be indelibly impressed on the Baskerville (T) 
mind of every worker and employer by Bernhard Gothic (M) Biiaenations 
this time. People will live better when Century (T) Cincensaiattiaciai 


there is plenty, when even their few dol- Deepdene (T) Moderately Modern 
: Franklin Gothic (M) Pronouncedly Modern 


lars will buy most. Printers will sell cee 
more printing when the cost of it has Senden ye spe eo ve - 
been reduced, and the cost of it cannot Keds Page 79 (M) linia hiniena i seipeliiiaaies nies 
be reduced unless man and machine make Kennerley (T) Gener al Eff ect 

hard - oe” ™_ is no appeal "deans **T—Traditional. Conventional =e 

to “drive” men, but it is an appeal to Ads set in traditional faces Moderately Modern 

employer and to worker to get down to Pronouncedly Modern 

common sense. Let the worker produce 
all he wants to, whether by his own 
hands or by the machine he operates, 
and let the employer pay him for what 
he is able to produce. 

It is time to take the lid off and do to 
the printing industry what has been 
done in other industries toward reducing 
the cost of the ultimate product! 


x * 
Man of Honor 


The Standard Printing Company of 
Louisville, Kentucky, recently received 
a yellowed piece of paper to which was 
attached a check from Dr. J. M. Gar- . ‘i bidet exten Fi aaah 
land of Bloomington, Indiana. On the , Sees eens 
face of the paper he had written: “I am 
enclosing check to cover the amount of 
this bill which is a little overdue by 
oversight. On looking over an old book 
on anatomy I noticed this bill, which I 
oe re Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements 

Sy shown in the four issues of The Saturday Evening Post considered in this analysis. 


to settle the bill which should have been : j 
settind chant + wenty-seven years ago.” It is understood, of course, that only typography, layout, and art are here involved 


The statement was dated March 1, 1908. 
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She FOREMAN 


N ANSWERING THE QUESTION, “What 
i] are a foreman’s duties?” another 

question must first be asked: “In 
what size shop is this foreman of ours 
employed?” A foreman on a country 
newspaper must be able to make rollers, 
cut wood type from patent leather, write 
the locals and personals, tell about the 
chicken dinner at the Second Baptist 
Church, as well as play the bass horn in 
the town band, second base on the ball 
team, and bull fiddle in the orchestra. In 
‘a pinch, he must be able to lead the Sun- 
day School class in prayer—and preach 
a sermon if the minister is sick. 

We will assume, however, that the 
foreman under consideration is working 
in the composing room of a plant of sufk- 
cient size to have a pressroom and bind- 
ery foreman as well. 

The writer traveled as a tramp printer 
for many years. In his travels he found 
two composing rooms where great care 
and attention were paid to keeping the 
compositors supplied with ample ‘mate- 
rial with which to work. Both plants 
made oodles of money. We never forgot 
the lesson. We applied it to our own 
business—and, happy to state, we are 
making money today. Hooray! . 

We honestly believe that the biggest 
leak in the printing business is caused 
by lost time in the composing room. And 
we believe this lost time is due to the 
fact that the foreman is often negligent 
because he doesn’t appreciate the neces- 
sity of continuous straight-line produc- 
tion by high salaried compositors. 

Therefore, forgetting all the book- 
keeping detail, conferences, filling out 
production forms, et cetera, we believe 
that the modern composing-room fore- 
man should do the following things: 

The foreman should see that every 
compositor has an unlimited supply of 
leads and slugs always before him, near 
at hand so that he can grab them, And 
when we say “unlimited” supply, we 
mean all sizes from 4 to 48 picas. 

The foreman should see that there is 
an unlimited supply of furniture and 
blanking material within three steps of 
every compositor on the floor. 

The foreman should see that an unlim- 
ited supply of spaces and quads, of sizes 
from 6 to 72 point, is immediately avail- 
able to every compositor on the floor. He 
should also make certain that an unlim- 
ited supply of thin spaces from 6 to 24 
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Should 


Well, what should a good foreman 
do? On this page is a very enlight- 


ening answer to a question that 


was brought up for discussion in 


our last issue. What’s your opinion? 
By EDWIN H. STUART 


in one-half point; from 6 to 36 in one- 
point; from 12 to 42 in two-point is 
immediately available and within elbow 
reach of every compositor on the floor. 

The foreman should see that dead 
forms are unlocked immediately, and 
chases and quoin keys and furniture are 
restored to their proper places so that 
the stone-hand will have ample material 
with which to lock up the next form at 
high speed whenever necessary. 

The foreman should see that dead 
type is distributed continually and all 
the time. If he is operating a distribu- 
tion plant, he should tell the big boss 
that if the forms are going to be held, 
new type must be purchased to replen- 
ish the cases. If there is a shortage of 
cap I’s in 24-point Garamond Bold, he 
should put through a sort order imme- 
diately from the foundry so that the 
compositors will not have to pick sorts 
and turn letters. 

The foreman should point out to the 
big boss that picking sorts and hunting 
for material is equivalent to standing in 
front of an open window and throwing a 
five dollar bill out of that window every 
thirty minutes: that it’s the surest road 
to a sheriff sale; that it’s asinine and 
idiotic to pay fifty dollars a week to a 
skilled craftsman and then not give him 
ample material with which to work! 

The foreman should have a system of 
filing away cuts so that he can put his 
finger on any cut in twenty seconds. 

The foreman should delegate one of 
the apprentice boys to keep frames and 
imposing stones clean; to put away the 
empty galleys and sticks; to wait on 
the compositors and keep them supplied 
with labor-saving material from what- 
ever storage system is used. 

The foreman should learn to smile, 
and never be impatient over the phone, 
no matter how impatient and intolerant 
the customer may be. 

The foreman should say “Thank you” 
—even to the errand boys. Because 
“courtesy oil” costs nothing and is price- 


less. And if he sets a courtesy example 
pretty soon the errand boys themselve 
will be saying “Thank you”—and that’: 
what the errand boys should say. 

The foreman should read trade jour- 
nals and keep posted on all labor-saving 
devices and methods. If he is a skilled 
typographer, and handles the layout 
himself, he should train some good assis- 
tant to do the less important work, so 
all jobs may then be laid out as fast as 
they come in and be ready to shoot out 
to the composing room. 

If the foreman is not a skilled layout 
man, he should put on the payroll some 
compositor who shows ability in this 
direction, and then encourage him in 
every manner possible. Ofttimes a word 
of praise beats a five dollar increase in 
the pay envelope. No foolin’! 

If the foreman is operating a combi- 
nation monotype and linotype plant, he 
should be particular to see that linotype 
metal never gets mixed with the mono- 
type metal. If he is using two different 
kinds of metal (and he should be), too 
much care cannot be emphasized in keep- 
ing a high standard of quality in the 
metal room so that the monotype man 
can deliver type without a frosted face. 

After the foreman sends the forms 
out of the shop, he should have an “out 
hook” and a proof of everything that 
goes out of the plant—from a single line 
of type to a hundred page catalog—on 
this hook before the type goes out. He 
should follow through and fight to get 
the type back, keeping in touch with the 
business office so that the proper credit 
memo may be given the customer when 
the type is returned. 

If the plant is one of the few (?) pro- 
gressive ones that believe in advertising, 
the foreman should treat the firm’s own 
advertising as an important job. It’s 
just as important as “pay dirt” orders 
and, under no circumstances, should he 
hold up this work or delay it, particu- 
larly if it’s a house-organ or a blotter 
which is scheduled for definite mailing. 

The foreman should make friends 
with his workers. Honey catches more 
flies than vinegar. It’s possible to do 
this, and yet not lose discipline—by 
being diplomatic and strictly fair at all 
times. And by occasionally walking out 
on the floor and saying, “I pulled a 
skull,” or “I pulled a boner. Well, that 
shows I am human.” And (sub-rosa) it 
also shows that the foreman is a good 
sport and can “take it.”” He doesn’t try 
to alibi and pass the buck. 

These are just a few of a good fore- 
man’s duties. How many good foremen 
are there in these grand old United 
States? Wait a minute, now! Don’t 
everybody speak up at once! 
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for 1936, to the annual production of which the craftsmen of 


By V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER 


ACH YEAR since 1923 the Tileston 
EL; & Hollingsworth Company, nota- 
ble paper house of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, has issued a calendar that 
creates considerable excitement in New 
England printing circles. Each distinc- 
tive sheet of the twelve is produced by a 
different printer, who has won his place 
in the finished production by competing 
with other New England craftsmen. New 
England craftsmanship is on trial, so to 
speak; and to have won a place in the 
competition is a signal distinction. 
After the judges have made their 
selections, and the calendar has been 
issued, it has been the custom for the 
past eleven years to select a critic whose 
duty it is to analyze and review the 
twelve sheets, and present his findings 
to various advertising and Craftsmen 
groups in New England. The choice of 
the critic this year was made by the Bos- 
ton Club of Printing House Craftsmen; 
and it has been the pleasure of 'the writer 
to have presented the following analysis 
and criticisms to enthusiastic and inter- 
ested assemblages in Portland, Maine; 
Boston and Worcester, Massachusetts; 
also Providence, Rhode 
Island; New Haven and 
Hartford, in Connecticut; 
and New York City. In 
addition to the comments 
given here, revisions of 
seven of these calendar 
sheets were worked out, 
and these were offered at 
the talks for comparison 
with the sheets being crit- 
icised. Unfortunately, it is 
not feasible to reproduce 
these revision sheets in 
the space allotted to this 
article, so the reader will 
have to use his imagina- 


TWELVE LEAVES 
of NEW ENGLAND 


Review and analysis of the Tileston & Hollingsworth Calendar 


Vew England contribute their best work in keen competition 
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At the time the invitation 
to enter the competition was 
sent to New England crafts- 
men, it was specified that one 
sheet only would be awarded 
to any one printer. Printers 
were asked to send in dum- 
mies and layouts of the sheet 
or sheets they would like to 
do. Forty-eight printers sub- 
mitted sixty-five layouts in 
dummy form. These were 
laid before the three judges 
—members of the “T & H 
Calendar Critics’ Alumni 
Association” —and a dozen 
designs were thus eventually 
decided upon. The analyst 
then had the opportunity of reviewing 
the complete showing of sixty-five dum- 
mies, and, aside from a few that were 
obviously bad, most of them were so 
good that the judges must have had an 
extremely difficult job deciding which to 
eliminate from the competition. 

As in past years, recipients of these 
calendars received with them post cards 
on which was asked: “Which calendar 
sheet do you like best?” 
It is always interesting to 
compare the result of the 
post-card vote with the 
opinion of the critic; sel- 
dom is the analyst’s selec- 
tion in accord with the 
popular balloting. This, 
no doubt, is due in no 
small measure to the fact 
that the post card asks a 
direct question: which one 
do you like best? In his 
answer to this, the recip- 
ient is not expected to ana- 
lyze the calendar from a 
typographic and layout 
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TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH CO. 


Spires are white, line of hills, blue. Other touches of red, 
green, and brown in the black panel. Leaf itself is white 
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sidering them all from the standpoint 
of layout, typography, presswork, and 
advertising value. He states which, in 
his opinion, is best when all factors that 
make up the calendar sheet have been 
considered. This year, the balloting has 
shown no exception to the rule—except 
that the critic placed six of the twelve 
sheets in approximately the same order 
as did the post-card vote. His first choice 
(May) is listed as last in the post card 
preferences! But here are the comments 
themselves, dealing with the first seven 
leaves of the calendar. 














JANUARY: Analyst’s rating, 6 
Post-card vote, 7 






HIs is a good sheet with which to 
| ee the year. The black illustration 
and type are in harmony with each other, 
in the first place, and there is enough 
of color to enliven and enrich it. 

The designer stated that he intended 
to make the illustration represent a New 
England village. If each calendar could 
have carried this explanation, the illus- 
tration would not have been as meaning- 











tion, keeping in mind the 
rules of the contest given 
on a following page. The 
printed analysis, however, 
should make clear what 
revisions were suggested. 


Mr. Challenger is director of 
printing, N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Philadelphia, and has served 
as the first vice-president of 
the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen 


standpoint, but simply to 
state which sheet he likes 
best. But the analyst for 
the year tears the sheets 
apart, examines each one 
with a critical eye, con- 


less as it now is. Knowing the objective 
of the artist, we must agree that he has 
produced an impressionistic drawing of 
real merit. The solid black background 
with contrasting colors of green, blue, 
and white—representing the house tops 
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and church spire—provide a decidedly 
interesting color spot at the top of the 
calendar sheet. 

Presswork is almost perfect. The lay- 
ing of the solid black, with its smooth, 
rich effect, is exceptionally well done. 
One would think it had been printed 
from rubber plates, rather than from the 
usual line plate or electrotype. 

When the printer submitted his design 
for this sheet, he stated that the type to 
be used would be principally Beton and 
Futura. The character of the let- 
tering on the layout did not indi- 
cate Futura, nor was Futura used 
on the finished page. The figures 
are drawn instead of being set in 
the Beton type. I am not so sure 
his lettering is any improvement 
over what the Beton would have 
been, if here employed. 

On the layout submitted by the 
printer of this sheet, he showed 
the color. 
From my own point of view, I 
would be much happier if these had 
remained in color, rather than the 
way they were actually done, in 
black. This would have given a lit- 
tle relief between the calendar fig- 
ures and the firm name. The brown 
for the figure “1” is not a happy 
selection. The red in the original 
layout would have been better. Or, 
if the incidental months had been 
printed in green, then the figure 
“1” could have been in green also. 

The off-balance effect, using the 
figure “1” as the axis, with Janu- 
ary to the left and the two inci- 
dental calendar months to the 
right, makes an interesting layout 
—yet there is something about it 
that rather bothers me. 

From a layout standpoint, I 
think I would like to have seen the 
figures squared up on both sides 
with the illustration and the firm name 
at the bottom. This would have allowed 
more white space between the columns 
of figures, and increased their legibility. 
There seems to be no good reason for 
indenting the calendar figures six picas 
on each side. The paper designation line 
crowds the January line. It is probably 
the most poorly handled line upon the 
whole sheet. If this line could have been 
set in smaller sizes of Beton, and been 
placed so as not to crowd the January 
line, it would have been an improvement. 
The firm name with the attending infor- 
mation need not have been set in such 
large type. These changes would have 
been an improvement, but even without 
them it is an interesting calendar sheet, 
and one that strikes a distinctive note 
for beginning the year and the series. 
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incidental months in 


Tileston & 


FEBRUARY: Analyst’s rating, 5 
Post-card vote, 8 

very pleasing page, well done. The 
A illustration and Caslon Old Style 
type blend and harmonize nicely with 
each other. The handling of the caption 
describing the illustration is unusual, 
and not at all bad. The layout man stated 
that he used this type as a decorative bar 
in place of using any color rules—his 
excuse for not making it readable. While 
these three lines are supposed to sep- 
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arate the different units of the calendar, 
they do not fully perform that function. 
The layout is good—but there is not 
enough separation, and some method for 
getting it should have been employed. 

It is unfortunate that February starts 
on Saturday, for this leaves the first line 
of the month with an open blank space 
except for the figure “1.” In looking at 
the calendar, one’s eye immediately ties 
up the “Flemish Book, Laid” line with 
“February 1936,” whereas in reality 
“February 1936” belongs to the cal- 
endar. The blank space makes this diffi- 
cult to overcome, yet it does seem that it 
would have been possible to reduce the 
space above the figure “1,” and take out 
some space above and below the name of 
the paper. Or better still, to set the line, 
“Printed on Flemish Book,” in a size 


smaller, and space it to the same lengt! 
line as it now is. Most of the space gaine: 
in this way could have been put abov: 
the word “February,” and some of i 
below the last line of figures. This woulc 
have tended to separate the calenda: 
month so that it would look more like a 
calendar at first glance. 

The illustration is good, but the colors 
are a little unfortunate. In one part of 
the illustration the trees are blue (and 
not a very good blue at that) and almost 
immediately beside the blue trees 
are dense black ones. 

The general layout of the cal- 
endar sheet is good—as is also the 
off-center position of the calendar 
month; but this could have been 
improved some if it had been 
moved over to the right a trifle so 
as to appear centered under the 
main house illustration at the top. 
The weight of the house illustra- 
tion is toward the right. The weight 
of the calendar is a trifle to the left 
of that axis, which gives a stag- 
gered, jumpy effect of looking at 
the center of the house, and then 
jumping back to the figures. How- 
ever, this is only a minor flaw, and 
does not detract from the pleasing 
simplicity of the complete sheet. 
Presswork is excellent. 


MARCH: Analyst’s rating, 10 

Post-card vote, 2 

HE illustration is a nice pencil 
Tats in keeping with the char- 
acter of the month, as well as New 
England, but the remainder of the 
calendar leaves much to be desired. 
The general effect is too cold. 

The Kabel type does not harmo- 
nize with the character of the pen- 
cil sketch of that old-fashioned 
scene.If the sheet started with the 
sketch, then a different type face 
should have been selected. Or, the illus- 
tration should have been in a more “‘pos- 
tery” effect if the Kabel type was to be 
used in this place. As it is, type and 
illustration unfortunately do not jibe. 

The name of the paper is much too 
large in relation to the name of the 
month. It is seen as a “Milton Text” 
month rather than as a “March” month. 
There are two things about this sheet 
which are common to many of the other 
sheets. The paper-designation line and 
the firm name are larger—in some cases 
much larger—than they should be. The 
name “Milton Text” should be reduced. 
“March” should be increased. The firm 
name should be reduced. The caption of 
the illustration should be reduced and 
put into one line to lighten emphasis of 
this portion. 
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The designer of this sheet intro- 
duced a new feature in the Tile- 
ston & Hollingsworth calendar by 
using two papers. The illustration 
is printed on an India and the cal- 
endar is printed on a Mulberry, 
with a window cut-out permitting 
the illustration to show through. 
This was a commendable concep- 
tion, but somehow the idea has not 
worked out as well as the designer 
hoped it would. This may be 
because the colors of the papers do 
not harmonize with each other as 
well as they might, or it may be 
because the illustration is so weak. 
If it had had stronger lines, or if 
it could have been made to appear 
stronger—either by printing it in 
a different color from the color in 
which it was printed, or by using 
some color in the drawing—the 





CONTEST RULES 


To all printers of New England, 
from the Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Company went an invitation to 
enter its annual calendar competi- 
tion. The following rules were laid 
down to contestants: 

“The T & H Calendar for 1936 
will be produced in glorification of 
New England, and the following 
suggestions are offered: (1) As a 
vacation land. (2) As a center of 
scenic beauty. (8) As a historic 
treasure chest. (4) As a center of 
industrial progress. This calendar 
will be made up of twelve separate 
sheets—one for each month in the 
year—and we shall be pleased to 
receive dummies for any of the 
twelve months. No more than two 
dummies will be accepted from any 
one printer, and no dummies will 
be returned until the completion of 
the calendar reviews—and then only 
if such are requested. 

“Dummies must be sized accord- 
ing to specifications. There must be 
no identifying marks on the dum- 
mies themselves. We will key them 
for final identification and they 
must be in sufficient detail so that 
they may be judged fairly. One,two, 
or three printings may be used, 
except that, on two of the twelve 
sheets, four printings may be used. 
No restricted processes or pat- 
ented methods of printing will be 
considered unless, in the opinion of 
the judges, they are in general use. 
The work must be done in the plant 
of a New England printer; engrav- 
ings and electrotypes are all to be 
made under the printer’s supervi- 
sion in a New England plant; and 
any artist, photographer, or layout 
man employed by him must be 
practicing in New England.” 

Specifications regarding page size 
and the choice of papers were also 
given, together with a list of ele- 
ments to be in the finished design. 





illustration then would not have 
“dropped out of the picture” as 
the window effect now makes it do. 
The arrangement and spacing of 
the firm name and information at 
the bottom could be improved. 
Presswork is just ordinary. The 
decorative bars show spots that are 
broken, and those fine lines sur- 
rounding the building and the trees 
in the foreground of the illustra- 
tion should have been softened by 
the pressman in his makeready. 
This would have given a better 
perspective to the drawing. 


APRIL: Analyst’s rating, 11 
Post-card vote, 10 


His is the only sheet of the 
twelve that is done by lithog- 
raphy. All of the others are done 
by letterpress. The idea for this 
sheet is good, but the illustration is 
just a bit overplayed. The artist 
attempted to get, in this illustra- 
tion, a rugged New England Min- 
ute Man done in the modern way. 
His selection of a Minute Man, 
whose patriotism and Americanism 
are revered by every red-blooded 
American, and especially by New 
Englanders where this calendar 
has wide distribution, is unfortu- 
nate. Some subjects should not be 
caricatured, and it seems to me the 
Minute Man is one. Some other 
modern illustration is called for. 
Aside from this criticism, the 
idea is good; and if the elements 
could have been moved around 
some, it would have made a very 
good calendar sheet. It would have 
been better if the illustration had 
ended a little sooner on the sheet. 
The vignette now runs into the sec- 
ond line of the figures. If it had 
run only into the “day” line and 
the first line of the figures, it would 
have been less confusing. Or better 
still, the illustration might have 
been reversed so that it would have 
extended into the blank space of 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 
This would have necessitated mov- 
ing “April 1936” to the right-hand 
side of the ‘calendar, and then, if 
the “Vellum Offset”’ line had been 
moved over to the right, it would 
have read optically into the cal- 
endar instead of away from it. 
The tint blocks tend to crowd the 
type somewhat. Probably if they 
had not been so heavy, either the 
screen could have been more open 
or the air-brush effect could have 
been lighter. There seems to be no 
reason for ending that tint-block 





Top sheet (Mulberry) is cut out to show pencil drawing 
in black on India second sheet. Rules in dark Mulberry 


‘12 13 14 15 16 17 
19 20 21 22 23 24 
26 27 28 29 30 








Figure is in various shades of blue and flesh-color; tint 
blocks are in green. Sheet is lithographed on white offset 
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three-fourths of the way up the figure 
““4.”’ In fact, it should have lined up with 
the top of the word “Saturday.” The 
artist’s layout indicates the tint-block 
running snug to the last line of figures, 
and if the calendar had been printed 
that way, the tint-block would have 
ended with the top of the figure “4.” 
The artist’s layout for this page was 
better in many respects than the finished 
page. The figure of the man was not so 
exaggerated; ihe vignette did not 
extend into the calendar proper; 
and neither did the artist’s sketch 
show as much tint-block at the top 
of the sheet as does the finished 
page. Whoever did the finished job 
did not improve on the artist’s lay- 
out, but, on the contrary, detracted 
very materially from it. 
The type faces harmonize with 
the illustration and carry out the 
idea of a modern page. But here 
again, as in some of the other 
pages, the firm name and address 
lines are too large and too crowded. 
Tower would have been a good 
type face to use here—it would 
have decreased the blackness and 
the crowded appearance. 


MAY: Analyst’s rating, 1 

Post-card vote, 12 
pes designer of this sheet used 

one of the colored papers that 
are manufactured by Tileston & 
Hollingsworth—the Milton Text, 
Wove, Yellow—because the critics 
of this calendar felt that in former 
vears there were too many of these 
calendar sheets printed on white 
paper. He hoped his sheet would 
be for one of the early spring 
months. He, therefore, designed it 
for April, but the judges moved 
his sheet over to May. 

So that this calendar sheet might 
represent the spring month, it was the 
designer’s thought to have a spring 
scene, and he therefore selected a fine 
old New England beauty spot. With this 
combination, he believed that Caslon Old 
Style would be the most appropriate 
type face to make use of. 

With ali of this the critic heartily 
agrees. The illustration is a splendid 
composition and well done. It has the 
atmosphere that it was intended to 
create. The typography is exceptionally 
well done—good selection of type in 
proper balance and well spaced. Except 
in one or two small details, there is not 
much room for improvement. The type 
in the incidental months is a little too 
weak. Probably if they had been set a 
little more compactly and then enlarged 
by photography and line plates made, 
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the type would have had a more desir- 
able weight and possibly a better tone. 
The bright yellow of Milton Text is 
not an easy color on the eyes, and this 
presented a problem to the designer of 
the sheet: what color of ink to use in 
printing it? Because the back sheet of 
the calendar was Mulberry, it seemed 
logical to print the May sheet in that 
color. This was a good thought, but the 
color did not exactly match the back 
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First choice of the analyst, who believes, however, that 
the bright yellow stock gives a psychological handicap 


sheet, and it has lost something thereby. 
If the color had been made to match the 
Mulberry exactly, or if the printer had 
forgotten entirely about the back sheet 
and printed in a dark green or brown, it 
would have been easier to read. Clarity 
is of prime importance in a calendar. 

The designer of this sheet certainly 
set up a handicap for himself when he 
picked the yellow of the Milton Text. 
It is a color that fits in well with many 
commercial pieces of printing, but it does 
not lend itself to a calendar sheet. The 
color seems to have such a psychological 
effect that the casual observer is likely 
to pass over this sheet without examin- 
ing it carefully. This is proven by the 
fact that it received such a low rating in 
the post-card vote. If, however, one can 
forget the yellow and judge the sheet on 
the basis of layout, typography, and 








presswork, then it becomes an excep- 
tionally well handled sheet, with good 
harmony of type and illustration, also 
proper type sizes, well set and spaced. 


JUNE: Analyst’s rating, 12 

Post-card vote, 11 

HE designer of this calendar sheet 
; rer that his particular choice of a 
subject came under the general heading 
of “New England as a historic treasure 
chest.” Possibly that is the chief 
reason there are so many elements 
in the composition of the calendar. 
New England must be richer than 
the Middle Atlantic states. I am 
sure that in Pennsylvania we would 
not have needed so many different 
elements and so many kinds of 
action to represent a Pennsylvania 
historic treasure chest. 

The typography and illustration 
are comparatively cold and unin- 
teresting. While the type does 
harmonize with the illustration, 
probably it leans too much in that 
direction. If there had been more 
contrast, the sheet might have been 
improved. Because of the effect on 
the part of the typographer to keep 
the illustration and type in strict 
harmony, the entire sheet has been 
made ordinary and drab. 

The designer should have paid a 
little more attention to the small 
details and simplified his composi- 
tion by eliminating non-essentials. 
For instance, the line “Paper Mak- 
ers for 100 years, et cetera” is set 
in Trafton type as well as the line 
“Printed on.” The copy in the 
scroll immediately under the Traf- 
ton line is hand lettering, as is also 
the name of the month. This letter- 
ing should have been Trafton, or 
something quite different. As they 
are, they clash with each other. The 
amount of decoration in the scroll makes 
it entirely too prominent. 

The boxing of the three units at the 
bottom was an attempt at simplification, 
but in reality it has added to the confu- 
sion. These three boxes, each surrounded 
by three rules; the scroll with its various 
decorations ; the over-all box around the 
entire sheet; and the rules separating 
the illustration from the calendar—all 
these give the impression of too much 
going on at the same time. 

The colors, too, are unfortunate. The 
blue in the illustration makes the figures 
look weak and lifeless. If the elements 
on this sheet could have been simplified 
and some eliminated, and more attention 
paid to the rules of good typography 
and design, it would have deserved a bet- 
ter rating than it attained. 


The Inland Printer for April, 1936 





JULY: Analyst's rating, 3 
Post-card vote, 4 

T was the intention of the de- 
I signer of this sheet to illus- 
trate a familiar scene from an old 
New England village — probably 
Nantucket Island. For this, he has 
selected an old seafarer’s home, 
with its “captain’s walk,” which 
has been converted into an antique 
shop. The illustration is very well 


The neat lettering “Dorchester 
Antique” is in keeping and har- 
monizes with the illustration. The 
Bodoni type used for the calendar 
figures adds richness, and is a 
happy selection. One unfortunate 
note, however, is the use of the two 
scrolls for the incidental months 
at the bottom of the calendar. The 
free and easy movement of a scroll 
goes well with Caslon, but does 





Box Score of the Tileston & Hollingsworth Calendar, 1936 





| Poss. 


! 
| Pts. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June 








Effectiveness as a calendar..... .| 30 





Advertising value of paper..... | 25 





Layout — including alieetentine | 
type selection, and typography) 30 





Presswork 








Place in the analyst’s rating... . 








Place in the post card vote 


23 


21 
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How the first seven leaves of the T & H Calendar were rated by the analyst. 


Ratings for the remaining five leaves will be presented in our next issue 


done. It has action and interest; 
the colors are lively, and harmo- 
nize beautifully with each other. 

There are some parts of the 
illustration, however, that seem a 
little out of order. First of all, the 
car might have been a Lincoln. 
(There is not much use of my mak- 
ing this analysis if it cannot get 
some advertising for one of N. W. 
Ayer’s best customers.) However, 
the car is meant to be an e::pensive 
car. Evidently, the young people 
have a few extra shekels that they 
want to spend, and so have hied 
themselves to an antique shop and 
purchased several items. Among 
them is an old grandfather’s clock 
which they have thrown carelessly 
into the rumble seat of the car; 
and on top of that, even more care- 
lessly, is piled a high-back chair. 
Then, with considerable thought 
and apparently painstaking care, 
the jolly couple securely tied a hat 
box on the running board! Isn’t it 
somehow puzzling? 

Perhaps the young pair are bride 
and groom, and he is still eager to 
grant every request that the young 
lady makes. Probably the grand- 
father’s clock is his, and the hat 
(if there is a hat) in the box is 
hers. Hence the reason for tying 
the hat box so securely to the run- 
ning board. All in all, however, 
the drawing is colorful and makes 
a good illustration for a calendar 
sheet, especially for antique paper, 
despite these contradictory details. 


not fit as readily with the steady, 
stately, dignified Bodoni type. If 
these could have been made more 
formal, it would have improved 
the appearance of this calendar 
sheet. The presswork, done in five 
colors, and the paper are excellent. 

Epitor’s Note: Mr. Challenger 
will discuss the five final leaves of 
the 1936 Tileston G& Hollings- 
worth calendar in our neat issue. 


x * 
The Sands of Time 


To help recall the events of “the 
memorable year of 1935,” a six- 
teen-page booklet, 5 by 7 inches, 
was compiled and sent out at the 
beginning of the year by H. M. 
Ives and Sons, printers, Topeka, 
Kansas. “Footprints on the Sands 
of Time” embodies a chronological 
review of the outstanding happen- 
ings of 1935, as culled from the 
daily press, and several pages are 
devoted to each month. Glancing 
over this interesting summary, one 
is reminded that in 1935 Jim- 
mie Doolittle set a new speed rec- 
ord of twelve hours in transconti- 
nental flight; that severe dust 
storms covered six states; that 
President Roosevelt signed the 
4,880 million dollar relief bill; 
that chain letters jammed United 
States mails; that the French liner 
Normandie established the fastest 
time ever made by a trans-Atlantic 
liner; that Joe Louis knocked out 
Primo Carnera in the sixth round. 
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Light blue, tan, and dark mulberry on an India stock. 
Colors poor, and too much confusion is critic’s comment 
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Sparkling yellow, blue, greens, and browns in above 
illustration, but the critic doesn’t approve of the scrolls 
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WHEN IS OFFSET FIRST CHOICE? 


When you add offset equipment to the plant you add complexity to your production problem. 


Here are 


cost records on specific pieces produced by offset to help you determine which method is most advisable 


FREQUENT inquiry, received from 

A the progressive printers who are 

interested in the photolitho pro- 

cess of printing, has been: “At what 

point in length of run should offset 
become the choice over letterpress?” 

For the purpose of discussion, let us 
ask a parallel question applicable to let- 
terpress production: “At what point in 
length of press run will each of the fol- 
lowing methods become the choice for 
producing a piece 814 by 11 inches: Set 
one and run on a 10 by 15 machine-fed 
platen; set two (or one and one electro) 
for smal] automatic cylinder; or set four 
(or one and three electros) for a larger 
automatic cylinder?” 

Here you have several factors for con- 
sideration in determining your answer. 
How many printers can answer it quickly 
and satisfactorily? You may know just 
exactly how such a job would be han- 
dled in your own plant, but your reply 
would probably be: “I can’t give a defi- 
nite answer to the question as it stands, 
but show me the job and tell me the 
quantity and I'll tell you, pronto.” 

Being familiar with your equipment 
and your cost records, you could very 
readily determine the method. You are 
fully aware that numerous contingencies 
might arise which would result in the 
job being produced in a manner differ- 
ent from the way which you may have 
planned. Shop conditions at the moment, 
the amount of work on hand, or service 
to the customer may be deciding factors. 

Now—while still considering this last 
question—suppose you add offset equip- 
ment to your plant. Here you now have 
another method by which the job may 
be produced, and the problem, at once, 
becomes more complex. The man who is 
as familiar with details of preparatory 
work in offset as he is with those in let- 
terpress operations, will be able to deter- 
mine, readily, how he will produce the 
job. Exigencies, of course, may call for 
ultimate production by one of the avail- 
able methods which is not the cheapest. 

No man can state at what point in 
length of press run offset may become 
the choice over letterpress; variable con- 
ditions can, and do, greatly change such 
a point. Here are records of actual tests 
which will illustrate the point. 
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By E. J. BAKER 


Costs on certain pieces of printing of 
extra long runs have been accurately 
compiled for both letterpress and offset 
production. By indicating the two cost 
lines on a graph, graduated by ten thou- 
sands, it was shown that they cross and 
recross at various points as they move 
upward in production. 

In presenting the figures which follow 
it is proposed to show comparable infor- 
mation on specific pieces which were pro- 
duced by offset. These examples, the first 
of which will be presented in the form 
of an estimate for each of the processes, 
show a lower cost for offset, and the dis- 
cussion discloses the reason therefor. 

In view of the fact that hour costs 
vary considerably in different plants in 
both letterpress and offset departments, 
no particular establishment’s cost will 
be used in this estimate. As a fair aver- 
age, the United Typothetae of America 
Departmental Economic Hourly Cost 
Rates and Production Standards will be 
applied to the letterpress compilations, 
and the Cost Manual for the Litho- 
graphic Printing Industry will serve for 
the offset compilations. 

It is taken for granted that the printer 
is familiar with the U. T. A. Cost and 
Production figures. For reference, the 
hour costs of the most important offset 
departments are given here. These costs 
include direct labor, factory overhead, 
and administrative and selling expense, 
predetermined on 75 per cent productive 
time of 2080 hours a unit. 


Camera, 24 by 24 inches, black and 
white work only (machine hour) ....$4.75 
Stripping—manipulation of a_ negative 
(man hour) 
Drawing lines on negative (man hour). 
Opaquing, an operation required on 
negative (man hour)........... rr 
(All of the above operations may be 
performed by the same man in estab- 
lishments employing a minimum force. 
The reason for the lower rate on opaqu- 
ing is that less skill is required for that 
operation. ) 
Step-and-repeat Composing Machine, up 
to 22 by 34 (machine hour)...... sce dtOU 
Vacuum frame, 26 by 30 (machine 
hour) 
Vacuum frame, up to 36 by 44 
(machine hour) 
Offset press, 14 by 20 sonnaiidun hour). 
Offset press, 17 by 22 (machine hour) . 
Offset press, 22 by 34 (machine hour) . 


2.25 


The piece here referred to (see Illus- 
tration Number I) is a commonplace 
office form: size 14 by 814, printed one 
side, one color, quantity 50M. Only the 
preparatory costs and presswork will be 
computed, eliminating stock, ink, and 
bindery operations, which would be the 
same for either method. 

For letterpress production, let us then 
assume that the most efficient method 
would be to run two-up on a 1% by 22 
automatic cylinder. To prevent any argu- 
ment on the charge for composition, the 
amount for which the form could be 
bought from the average trade composi- 
tion plant will be used. The piece con- 
tains 100 square inches, which would be 
set by any of the patented rule systems 
at from 1214c to 15c a square inch. So 
therefore we have: 

Composition (to set one)............ 

One electro (National Electrotypers’ 
scale for copper on wood) 

Lockup, .2 hours at $3.40 

Makeready, 200 square meen 1.3 hours 
at $2.45 ..... is cloieleleicielg’ siovcieielsiwalm 


Running 25M haaieniinn, 2,500 an 
hour, 10 hours at $2.45.....5.....+ 


Miata Goats .rmeicle ctven casio neces 

Class A for the makeready and run- 
ning is considered ample for this par- 
ticular piece, the stock being 16-pound 
sulphite bond, and of a size that will run 
fast on this press. 

For offset, let us consider the original 
copy is not suitable for photographing, 
and that all preparatory operations must 
be made complete. The estimate follows: 


3.20 
- 24.50 


Linotype composition— 
Preparatory time ........ .3 hour 
One change of type size.. .2 hour 
CLOT Ne ene: -1 hour 
Total time, .6 hour at $3.54 
Hand time, spacing slugs, and lockup, 
2 hour at’ $3.40 ..0.....00. es lareiarstaie aise 68 
Proofing on 8 by 12 ae 4 hour at 
$1.85 ‘ 14 
Cutting proofs and eesting -up to posi- 
tion for photographing, and pen rul- 
ing, 1.5 MOUn AL g2:20. os <i0<6.0.000.0 ee 
Camera, one film negative, .21 hour at 
BAO fansisciniarsia crorstaeromlaicieleeveieee eesaiere 
Opaquing .5 hour at $1.70 
Press plate, two-on, vacuum frame, 1 
Nour at S500... 660.0505 sse0 
Makeready, 17 by 22 din press, .6 
OMT ALA OAD 5012745 si store sisi wiareiaiazereoss 
Running 25M impressions, 4, 000 an 
hour, 6.25 hours at $4.15........-. - 25.94 


Total cost ..... oisicteeis nee en naene $40.19 
-The Inland Printer for April, 1936 





Your first comment on these compara- 
tive figures will probably be that the 
press running charge is higher for offset 
than letterpress. The answer is that these 
are the rates as given in the two cost 
manuals referred to above for the same 
size presses, 17 by 22. Corresponding 
press sizes were used here in order that 
the comparison may be considered fairly 
made. It must be remembered that while 
the offset presses have a larger produc- 


ably not be that amount in actual pro- 
duction, since you have only three or 
four lines to set. The box heads are all 
alike, and the job is to be pasted up for 
photographing, so it is necessary to set 
only one of them, then pull ten proofs. 

The offset preparations could have 
been handled in other ways, but the 
above is considered the most economical 
for this piece. All the type might be 
cast, spaced to position, proofed on a 


Other illustrations will now be pre- 
sented showing the actual offset cost on 
certain pieces, as taken from the records 
in the plants where produced. As pre- 
viously mentioned, stock, ink, and bind- 
ery operations are omitted. 

Figure Number II shows an office form 
on which the composition is heavy. Size 
of piece, 12 by 15, printed one side, one 
color, black; quantity 18M. The original 
copy was photographed without any type 

































































































































































































































































I. Computations of preparatory and presswork costs of producing this ordinary office form by letterpress and offset are given herewith 


tion an hour, the hour cost is higher. 
This particular piece, a 14 by 17 sheet, 
could be run on a 14 by 20 offset press, 
which would cut the running cost to 
about 70c for a thousand impressions. 
If the quantity were sufficient to justify 
a four-up production schedule on a 22 
by 34 press, the respective costs for a 
thousand impressions are: letterpress, 
$2.15; offset, $2.10. 

In this instance it will be noted that 
the saving in preparatory time is the 
factor in favor of offset. On a form with 
less composition, the letterpress cost may 
have been as low or lower. There is 
always room for argument over a tenta- 
tive cost figure prepared by estimate, 
but the figures above are fairly based on 
average records. 

There may be some question relative 
to preparatory operations in the offset 
estimate. The linotype charge of $2.12 
is just about the minimum from the 
U. T. A. manual. The cost would prob- 


transparent material, a contact negative 
made, and the lines drawn on the nega- 
tive. Or the same proof might have been 
pulled on paper, photographed on the 
camera, and the lines drawn on that 
negative. However, in this instance the 
lines could be drawn with ruling pen 
and the copy pasted in position in less 
time. Also, the man-hour cost for the 
latter class of work is considerably less 
than that which must be charged for 
hand and machine composition. 

Had the original copy been suitable 
for photographing, the first hour items 
in the offset estimate would have been 
eliminated—a total of $6.91. In this con- 
nection, it might be well to state here 
that many large buyers of printing who 
let their work on bids, are now inserting 
in their specifications the statement that 
if the printer desires to produce the work 
by offset, copies will be furnished suit- 
able for photographing, thus eliminat- 
ing composition cost. 


composition whatever. However, the sec- 
tion of type near the bottom of the sheet 
was marked on the original to move two 
columns to the right. There being no 
change in the wording, this section was 
cut out and pasted in the new position, 
which necessitated drawing new lines. 
The plate was made two-up on a vacuum 
frame and run on a 22 by 34 press; sheet 
size 24 by 15. The cost was as follows: 


COMARH, cededenceadedcedecascus Pere 
Cutting and patching copy 

Opaquing and re-drawing lines 
Making pPIté ¢.ccccccccceeess ecdeae 
Makeready ..... PEC CE CT COCTERTOCLS ° 
Running 9M impressions............ 


Rta €G4O eo ccaccecsees POET EEE CCCL 


It is not claimed that the above was 
the most efficient manner in which this 
piece could have been produced by off- 
set, because it could have been run on a 
smaller press at less cost; but it is not 
possible in offset or letterpress to pro- 
vide a proper-sized press for each job. 
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In this instance the question arises, 
would the cost have been a great deal 
a higher on letterpress production, by set- 
cna Concent 1 ting one and running single on a sheet 
RSC AREER (KIS: AMES 12 by 15 on a small automatic cylinder? 
coo aa = There is a feature in favor of offset, 
iS however, on this job. There will be 
re-runs at regular intervals, and the cost 
arta vas ee of holding the offset plate is far less 
' than that of materials and storage space 
= Eee for type forms and electros. 
Illustration Number III is an example 
where service to the customer was one 
a | of the reasons for producing by offset. 
The piece is 21 by 11 inches, printed 
one side, one color, and the quantity was 
only 800. The order came in with no 
reference to price, but with the request 
to deliver as quickly as possible. The 
original copy was photographed, but it 
was necessary to re-draw the lines on 
the negative. It was run one-up, and the 
CARS RECEIVED AND HELD cost was as follows: 


CARS RECEIVES THis CATE EMPTY CARS HELD APTER SHIPPING THis BATE LOADED CARS HELO FOR 
— Empty LoapeD vor wero LUEMOATOND FURL AND GRUOS | sears. fate EY easton hema Camera ..... erererel ae Foe a ee ar 6 eee $ 1.90 


DAILY CAR AND SHIPPING REPORT 



































































































































WERIMETI PATI AIC 9 005-0 .< fore asain. Sia aie ei seisies 3.75 
Makeready and running............ - 4.65 
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Here the total cost is not as great as 
the composition alone would have been, 
saga if set in one form. In letterpress pro- 
duction, however, the piece would prob- 
ably be produced by setting the type 
with the horizontal rules and, after the 
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been suitable for photographing (which 
would have necessitated setting, spacing, 
and proofing the type), the letterpress 
method would have not greatly exceeded 
the offset cost. 

Illustration Number IV displays an 
instance in which the customer’s require- 
ments were fulfilled by offset. Those 
requirements called for an attractive dis- 
play poster, in small quantity, to be used 
for a specific purpose—something dif- 
ferent from ordinary type composition, 
yet within a limited and reasonable cost. 
The piece was planned for those specifi- 
cations by the offset printer. 

The size is 1214 by 19; three colors 
of ink, yellow, red, and blue; quantity 
5M. The background is solid yellow, with 
a half-inch white margin all around; the 
package shows only red and blue, and 
one line—‘‘Admiration’’—is in red. The 
colors are separated by white, the letter- 
ing and package printing on white. Thus 
it was planned for the simplest and 
the quickest method of production. One 
drawing, furnished by the customer, was 
made all black on white for photograph- 
ing. One film negative was made on the 
camera. With the white space separat- 
ing each color, it was a simple operation 
to paint out (opaque) the opposing col- 
ors for making each press plate. The 
piece was run one-up on a 14 by 20 
press. The cost was as follows: 

CET CUT nen OTE CORRE ACOLe TC $ 2.85 
Opaquing 

Three plates 

Washups for colors..............00-- 
Makeready 

Running 15M 


MOURN COED <o:5c esas secdeaanssccas xed $36.00 

While the demonstrations cited here 
show a lower cost for offset, there is not 
such a wide margin of difference in the 
two processes in either instance; and 
there are many occasions when letter- 
press, because of one or more of the 
many reasons revealed above, would get 
first choice. 

It must be remembered that the proc- 
ess of photolitho reproduction involves a 
great deal more mechanical ingenuity 
than appears in the simple statement: 
“Place the copy before the camera, make 
the negative, shoot the plate, ‘slap’ it on 
the press, and start turning ’em out— 
6M an hour—just like that!” 

Many improvements have been made, 
and others are in the process of making, 
which have reduced costs in recent years ; 
yet the technical operations, depending 
more or less upon chemical reactions, 
still present numerous opportunities for 
something to “go wrong” at a time least 
expected. Vigilance must be exercised. 
So the progressive printer turning to 
offset does not go on the theory that it is 


a method by which all printing may be 
produced cheaply and at a great profit; 
he approaches it with the idea that it is 
simply a different method by which he 
may be enabled to give the customer an 
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the number up that it may be run, and 
the size and type of presses and other 
equipment in your plant, are factors 
which either singly or collectively may 
determine the more economical method. 
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IV. Quantity was small on this display poster, and offset fulfilled customer’s requirements 


additional service, and also considerably 
expand the field of his activity—thereby 
placing himself in a position to grasp 
opportunities insuring greater profits. 

Summing up the evidence, we find 
that there seems to be no established 
rule whereby any piece of printing can 
be definitely marked—either by class, 
grade, or numerical count—as a choice 
for one or the other of the two processes 
under discussion. I believe it has been 
conclusively demonstrated here that the 
size of the piece, the amount and char- 
acter of composition, the total quantity, 


For the better grades of printing— 
mailing pieces, folders, broadsides, color 
work and pieces containing halftones— 
it is doubtful that plants equipped for 
both processes very often choose offset 
because that process is the cheaper. An 
article in THe INLAND PrinTER, Decem- 
ber, 1935, “Sells Offset Where It Fits 
Best,” illustrates the point very clearly. 
The proposed piece is analyzed com- 
pletely before production, taking into 
consideration all the client’s require- 
ments, and is finally planned and sold 
for the process that is most suitable. 
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By John Cllen Mlurphy 


orris BENTON seems one of the 
most difficult men to interview I 
have ever talked to—and I have 


interviewed thousands in my time. Try 
to pin some honor on him, or give him 
credit for some achievement, and he will 
modestly sidestep with the remark that 
“Lady Luck helped me a lot there.” 

It was with some such statement that 
he tried to explain away his part in the 
creation of type families. Morris Benton 
is generally given credit for having orig- 
inated this idea. When I asked him how 
he got this revolutionary concept in type 
designing, his answer was, “I didn’t. I 
merely accepted an assignment.” 

Well, then, let us call it that, and see 
how well Morris Benton carried out this 
assignment. The first type ever to be 
expanded into a family was Cheltenham. 
Cheltenham, it will be recalled, was 
designed by Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue. Goodhue is known in the printing 
world as a type designer. However, most 
books of reference do not even mention 
his great contribution to the graphic arts 
—they devote themselves solely to his 
eminence as an architect. And a notable 
architect he was, as such monuments to 
his genius as St. Thomas Church in New 
York City, some of the buildings at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, and the State Capitol at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, will testify. 

Goodhue evolved an original archi- 
tectural style for his ecclesiastical work 
—which was essentially Gothic—but 
also was strongly influenced by the mod- 
ern school. It was Ingalls Kimball, 
owner of the Cheltenham Press in New 
York, who commissioned Mr. Goodhue 
to design a type for him. Perhaps it 
was natural that, true to his architec- 
tural thinking, he should have created a 
type that possessed all the beauty, the 
substantiality, and the practicality of 
good architectural design. While he 
undoubtedly received much inspiration 
from a study of the old masters, he 
designed a truly modern type, unlike 
any then existing. 

It seems that at first it was Mr. Kim- 
ball’s idea to have a type that would 
be used exclusively by the Cheltenham 
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The celebrated Bentons: Linn Boyd (left) 
who died in 1932; and his son, Morris, to 
whose creative and executive abilities are 
credited major advancements in the typo- 
graphic field beneficial to all printerdom 


Press. It was about this time that the 
William Morris idea was wielding such 
a powerful influence on the printing busi- 
ness in England, as well as on all the 
arts and crafts. A number of printing 
establishments in Great Britain had their 
own types. Morris’ own Kelmscott Press 
had its Golden, Troy, and Chaucer 
types. The Ashendene Press was featur- 
ing Walker & Cockerell’s Subiaco type. 
Emery Walker had also designed the 
Doves type for the Doves Press, largely 
for exclusive use in the famous Doves 
edition of the Bible. The Vale Press had 
its Vale and Avon types. 

So it was logical for Mr. Kimball, who 
had great ambitions for his Cheltenham 
Press, to have fallen under the influence 
of his British contemporaries. His orig- 
inal idea, however, underwent a number 
of changes in which the thought of hold- 
ing the type exclusively for the use of 
the Cheltenham Press was soon lost. 

Morris Benton was introduced into 
the Cheltenham story when Goodhue’s 
drawings for the new type were placed 
on his desk. By this time an arrange- 
ment had been made whereby the type 
was to be manufactured and distributed 
by American Type Founders. 

Mr. Benton’s first “assignment”—as 
he is pleased to call his part in the 
expanding of Bertram Goodhue’s great 
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The second of three articles dealin; 
with the work of a designer-geniu. 
perhaps best known for his creatio; 


of “type families,” great printers’ aid: 


type face—was to steer the drawings - 
through the mechanical maze throug): 
which all drawings must pass before 
they materialize into actual type. The 
many details of this process are highly 
involved, and in attending to them young 
Benton had every opportunity to show 
his skill as an executive and engineer. 
When the job of putting Cheltenham 
into the works fell to Morris’ lot, he had 
been with American Type F ounders only 
a few years. Up to this time he had been 
engaged principally in codrdinating the 
heterogeneous line taken over from the 
twenty-three typefounders, which com- 
posed the A.T.F. merger. In this work 
the youthful Benton had shown excep- 
tional ability as an executive and as an 
organizer. The chief type designer of 
a large type foundry requires such qual- 
ities just as much as he needs creative 
and artistic skill. 

Now Fate had given Morris Benton 
his chance to make his mark as a type 
designer. Had he not risen to the occa- 
sion, Cheltenham would undoubtedly 
have turned out to be just another single 
type face. In Cheltenham, however, he 
saw an opportunity to give a type face 
a range of possibilities and an extent 
of usefulness by giving it different varia- 
tions in weight and proportion that no 
type had yet had in all the long and 
fascinating history of printing. Thus was 
born the invaluable “type family.” 

Cheltenham was ideal for expansion 
into a family. It is a compact type, with 
condensed lower case, short middles, 
short descenders, and it is close-fitting. 
It has been proven time and time again 
that rapid and hasty readers—in which 
classification most educated adults would 
have to be included—read only the top 
of words. Cheltenham type can be read 
easier from the top of the letter than 
most other types. Whether this fact was 
deliberately taken into consideration in 
the designing of the type, I do not know. 
Mr. Benton says, however, that this was 
a considerable point in contributing to 
the success of Cheltenham. Easy visi- 
bility and quick readability made Chel- 
tenham a great type for advertising use. 
Intensive advertising, perhaps the most 
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distinct characteristic of the present commer- 
cial era, was ushered in with the twentieth 
century. Morris Benton saw that advertising 
needed a type family—to give expression to 
its real power. Up to the time that Chelten- 
ham was created there was really no adver- 
tising type. It is true that a number of types 
were used effectively in advertising composi- 
tion, but these types lacked the variety needed 
in advertising work. The noted designers of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries designed their types mainly for the 
printing of books and works of literature. 
These types had only to be pleasing to the 
eye. Bodoni, for example, frankly produced 
his folios to be admired, not to be read. He 
paid no attention to the quality of the text 
he printed, and often did not even take the 
trouble to correct his proofs. These old-time 
types did not have to sell goods. But when 
Morris Benton came along with his Chelten- 
ham family, at last there was a type that 
would sell merchandise. 

Probably because of its commercial appeal 
Cheltenham became one of the best selling 
types ever cast. The advent of Goudy Bold in 
1917, greatly slowed up the sale of Chelten- 
ham for several years. Today, though, Chel- 
tenham has taken its place with the type 
immortals, such as Caslon and Bodoni, which 
have been in steady use for a century or two. 

It is Cloister Old Style, however, and not 
Cheltenham, that is Morris Benton’s favorite. 
In the designing of this type of. chaste and 
classical beauty, Mr. Benton gave full and 
untrammeled expression to the artistic side of 
his nature. All artists have a dream-work, 
enshrined in their ideals, which they hope to 
be able to bring forth some day as a labor 
of love. Fortunate is the artist who is able to 
realize his dream. Most of them never do. 
Cloister Old Style is Morris 


The inspiration for Cloister Old Style, of 
course, was Nicolas Jenson, the Venetian 
printer who lived in the fifteenth century. Jen- 
son has been influencing type design for nearly 
five hundred years. Caslon and William Mor- 
ris are only two of the many masters who 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him. He 
was the source from which Golden Type, Ken- 
nerly, Montaigne, Goudy Old Style, Centaur, 
and other well known types evolved. 

Morris Benton has always been an ardent 
admirer of Jenson. It is logical, therefore. 
that Venice’s second printer should have been 
the inspiration for Morris Benton’s greatest 
creation to date. How Benton prepared himself 
to follow in the footsteps of his master is an 
interesting example of his method of work. He 
saturated himself with the Venice of 1470, the 
year in which Jenson established his press. 
He read extensively in the literature concern- 
ing that period. He familiarized himself with 
the history of John of Speyer, who was 
Venice’s first printer, and who operated under 
a five-year Government monopoly. Wendelin, 
John’s brother, later took over the business 
and became a competitor of Nicolas Jenson. 
Benton examined books and folios printed in 
Venice during this period. In this research, he 
consulted the abundant sources in the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Typographic Library and 
Museum. He visualized the conditions under 
which Jenson had to work, the tremendous 
handicaps he was obliged to overcome—how 
he not only had to file out his letter by hand, 
but also had to make the files. 

Then he pictured Jenson as having Morris 
Benton’s job. What would Jenson do if he 
had Benton’s facilities for designing, if he 
could have the machines and the equipment 
and the organization of a modern type foundry 
for casting type? It was in this atmosphere of 

reverence, and with a thor- 





Benton’s dream-work. It is 
the one big job that he had 
dreamed of doing on those 
occasions when his aspira- 
tion soared the highest. And 
when he did show forth his 
dream, giving tangibility to 
one of the most beautiful 
types ever designed, Benton 
had the additional satisfac- 
tion of seeing his handiwork 
become a commercial success. 


* 


“B” is for Benton—and also for 
Brilliance! It was a brilliant day 
when Morris Benton conceived 
the idea of the “type family”— 
a priceless idea of which Chel- 
tenham became the first medium 
of expression. Despite its wan- 
ing popularity, the Cheltenham 
group is still the largest in exist- 
ence, it being composed of more 
than thirty different forms of 
the basic letter. Each shows Ben- 
ton’s genius for regimentation 


ough familiarity with Jen- 
son, his work, his methods of 
work, the conditions under 
which he had to work, and 
what he would probably do 
if those conditions could have 
been suddenly elevated to 
twentieth century standards, 
that Morris Benton created 
Cloister Old Style. Is it any 
wonder that he succeeded in 
creating a type so admirably 
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suited to present-day needs, and at the 
same time one so thoroughly in the spirit 
of the glorious Jenson? 

Another of Morris Benton’s major 
contributions to printing is the type 
called Century School Book. The crea- 
tion of this superb text-book face is a 
good illustration of the way Benton 
tackles a problem. Ginn and Company, 
the school-book publishers, asked him 
to design a type for use in their books. 
These alert publishers fully realized 
that much undoubtedly could be done to 
improve school-book type, and that a 
type that would be better for the eye- 
sight of students logically should be 
designed by an expert. 

Benton undertakes a task of this sort 
with a thoroughness seldom found in an 
artist. The first thing he always finds 
out in starting a new commission is how 
much is already known about this sub- 
ject? How much thinking has been done 
on it, and where are the records of this 
thinking? He believes that research to 
gather a broad groundwork of informa- 
tion on the assignment in hand is an 
essential part of the designer’s job, 
whether it is type or furniture or a pack- 
age or a new machine or a building that 
is being designed. 

Mr. Benton soon found that a tre- 
mendous amount of study had been given 
to this particular subject. Clark Univer- 
sity had conducted an extended research 
on the relationship of printing to the 
eyesight of students. Other studies of 
the same sort had been made by scien- 
tific bodies elsewhere. Notable among 
these was the Report of the Influence of 
School Books upon Eyesight, made by 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

This report gives consideration to all 
phases of the subject—periodic medical 
examinations, the competency of teach- 
ers to give advice to children on the care 
of their eyesight, the lighting of the 
schoolroom, the paper, binding, type, 
and printing of text books. The investi- 
gation brought out the startling fact that 
at least some attention was being devoted 
to all elements in the matter, except as 
they applied to school books. The report 
concluded: “Speaking generally, no def- 
inite principles or rules as to printing 
and other conditions of legibility have 
been adopted in the selection of school 
books, atlases, diagrams, et cetera.” 

After elaborating on reasons why the 
immature optical apparatus of a grow- 
ing child requires books specially printed 
for it, the association made specific 
recommendations as to what the ideal 
text book should be. It recommended that 
printing should facilitate the main aim 
of reading—that is, getting the meaning 
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of what is read. To this end it suggests 
“that the best type for isolated letters 
is not necessarily the best for word- 
wholes, and attention must be given to 
the comparative legibility of letters as 
seen in context.” The report says that 
such type should be clean cut and well 
defined. Condensed or compressed type 
should not be used, as breadth is even 
more important than height. The con- 
trast between the finer and the heavier 
strokes should not be great, for hair- 
strokes are difficult to see. Heavy-faced 
type suffers in legibility through diminu- 
tion of the white inter-spaces, as when 
the space in the upper half of the ‘“e” 
is reduced to a white dot. In the ideal 
type the whites and blacks are well bal- 
anced in each letter, and it is easy to 
discriminate between e, c, and d, h, and 
k, for example. Numerous other recom- 
mendations are made concerning the use 


of serifs, the size of type, spacing, th: 
use of italics, length of lines, margins. 
ink, paper, alignment, and the numerous 
other details that enter into the making 
of a reputable text book. 

Here was a storehouse of data for 
Morris Benton to draw on in designing 
Century School Book. He accepted the 
obvious conclusions of the study, but in 
addition he made exhaustive tests of his 
own to determine exactly what would be 
the best type for use in educational 
institutions. Then he gave us Century 
School Book. Today it is one of the most 
extensively used text-book types. It must 
be recorded as one of Morris Benton’s 
greatest creations—one that has been of 
inestimable value in assisting the dis- 
semination of printed knowledge. 

(The third and final article dealing 
with Morris Benton's work will appear 
in our May issue.) 


NEW TECHNIQUE FOR HEBREW LINOTYPE 


EW PALESTINE with its increasing 
N population of Jews from all quar- 
ters of the globe—now approximately 
400,000, principally in the all-Jewish 
city of Telaviv and cosmopolitan Jeru- 
salem—and the co-incident revival of 
the classical Hebrew language, has now 
brought into being through the efforts 
of The American Academy of Graphic 
Arts, New York City, a new system of 
typesetting technique for use on what is 
called ‘““The Hebrew Linotype.” 

Back of the development of this sim- 
plified system of typesetting looms the 
romantic story of the revival, under the 
Balfour Declaration, of the old Jewish 
nation which reached its ancient peak 
of grandeur and prestige in the reign of 
King Solomon. Then the scribes pains- 
takingly composed their Scriptures and 
liturgical works in the Hebrew language, 
and since lettering was all hand opera- 
tion it made little difference how many 
consonants, vowels, and accents were 
required. Neither did it matter that the 
vowels occupied a different plane, some- 
times being placed above and other times 
below the consonants, or both, while 
required accents also were placed either 
above or below the consonants or the 
vowels they modified. Hand composition 
of this complicated language is a labor- 
ious task which requires setting three 
related lines of type for each reading 
line to be printed. 

The problem faced by The American 
Academy of Graphic Arts was to devise 
a system for setting, by means of a lino- 
type machine limited to ninety keys, a 
language that requires several thousand 
character combinations. Samu-E] Ish- 
Shalom, director of the academy, and 





Dr. Otto I. Bloom, a physician who had 
become interested in the graphic arts, 
after years of unique research into the 
origins of the language, and long experi- 
mentation, devised a new system of typo- 
graphical symbols, and then adapted 
them, with the aid of mechanical engi- 
neers, to matrices for linotype composi- 
tion, typecasting, and ultimate printing, 
without any change or modification of 
the machine. This new achievement will 
doubtless mark the renaissance of Jew- 
ish culture, relatively as European cul- 
ture was affected by the invention of 
printing from movable type in the days 
of Johann Gutenberg. 

It is said of the Hebrew linotype 
that one compositor at the keyboard can 
set more composition in two hours and 
with greater ease and accuracy than sev- 
eral hand compositors can produce in as 
many days. Another advantage is found 
in the handling of slugs, as opposed to 
handling the same composition expressed 
by means of individual characters com- 
posed in three separate levels of type, 
accents, and vowels. 

Today, by means of hand composition, 
the classical Hebrew Scriptures and 
liturgical works are being republished 
slowly and with great difficulty. The new 
simplified method made available by 
matrices and linotype machine makes 
possible the production of literature in 
this and related languages with a speed 
and economy comparable to production 
in our own modern languages. 

Production of literature in other lan- 
guages—including Aramaic, Chaldean. 
Syrian, and Yiddish, with or without 
vowel sounds and musical accents—will 
also be speeded by the new system. 
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tT is seldom I am moved to the 
I point of wanting to write to an 
editor, and this is the first time 
that I have been moved enough to 
actually do it, but it is hard to pass 
up some of the remarks made by 
“Another Union Printer” in your 
February number. As a non-union 
printer, I think there is another 
side to some of the statements he 
made regarding “competency” and 
“codperation” with the employer. 

Incidentally, I agree with him 
perfectly in his belief that Ture 
INLAND PRINTER endeavors to be 
unbiased in its stand on such mat- 
ters, and also am inclined to agree 
with your editorial expressions in 


Here is a letter that we consider to 
be exceptionally clarifying, logical. 
tolerant—written by a man who pre- 
fers that we list him merely as “An 
Average Printer,” but who writes 
with what we believe our readers 
will agree is more than average fair- 
ness. From his remarks, he appears 
to be a thoughtful, conscientious 
worker—competent, too, no doubt— 
a typical journeyman printer who 
gives as good as he gets and who asks 
only to be allowed to stand on his 
own feet and his own abilities. To 
such men, and to operators of union 
shops, the archaic priority rule is, 
we believe, a definite handicap. But 


here are the writer's own comments 
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IT lore About the Dub 7 


accosted on the street, and with 
more or less insulting remarks 
most of the short time I was there. 
And I was being paid more than 
the union printers had been—not 
strikebreaker’s wages either! The 
paper was going smoothly with its 
new force well organized when 
another plant returned its union 
force to work, thus forcing my 
employers to do the same. I was 
treated with the utmost considera- 
tion, and although the scale was 
standardized, I got plenty of rec- 
ognition for my work, and was 
paid a considerable bonus when I 
left with the superintendent’s sin- 
cere regret he couldn't keep me on. 


regard to the dubs’ position. 

Although, as “Another Union 
Printer” says, there are employers who place their own 
interpretation upon the word “competency.” I contend 
that is the exception and not the rule, and I have worked 
for a lot of employers. Besides, in one sense of the word, 
competency is the ability to carry out office instructions 
with the least possible delay and best results, isn’t it? 
And it might also be called coéperation—and _ hasn’t 
every employer a right to expect that of those workers 
who are on his payroll? 

I can think of no sane reason for a dub to receive 
the same compensation as a competent man. It doesn’t 
seem right for one man, who is a good workman, to see 
the man next to him killing time, doing slipshod work, 
and just enough of that to get by, and drawing the same 
pay as the conscientious one. And for the same reason, 
I have experienced qualms of conscience when I saw a 
man turning out more and better work than I, at the 
same pay. T!:at is one evil of the union system. and will 
sooner or later be corrected. 

Some time ago I went to work in a newspaper plant 
in which the union employes were out on strike—had 
been out for several weeks—and the paper had decided 
to go non-union and promised me a steady job. I did 
not go in as a strikebreaker, but as a regular employe. 
But I had to put up with being called a “rat.” being 


By ‘An Clverage Printer . 


In the interest of further clarification of this subject, we shall be glad to receive and print the opinions of 


ZL 
oy 


others of our readers, tolerant or intolerant. Open discussion clears the atmosphere 


The union men had to return at the 
old scale, and were out of work 
several weeks during the strike. Considering the fair- 
ness with which I was treated, it is hard to believe the 
strike was caused through any fault of the paper. Had 
they considered me a dub, it might have been different. 

Unionism has many good points, and the printers 
union is among the finest of them all, but there are times 
when a little more fair and sane thinking in regard to 
competency and coéperation would benefit all concerned. 
I have nothing whatever against the union; in fact, I 
belonged to it for some time. But it has been my expe- 
rience that I could do my own bargaining for wages and 
working conditions a little better than an organization 
could do it for me. And in most cases I have drawn as 
much as, or more than, if I had been union. I have found 
that most employers will treat me as well as I treat 
them, and I’ve even gotten a little the best of the deal 
sometimes. Most of them have always given me every- 
thing I asked for. Of course I always kept my requests 
within reason, with regard to what I was, or could make 
myself, worth to them; and they have treated me as a 
human being and not as a machine. Who could ask for 
more? I have not risen above the status of a journey- 
man printer, but I have confidence that I will—if I can 
make myself sufficiently competent. And if I can’t turn 
out the work, I expect someone else to get the jobs. 





YY, 


me\ 
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More Bushels to the Acre 


S THE PRINTING INDUSTRY annually passes through each 
A recurring harvest, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
there are no artificial panaceas for the sterility of its soil. 
Something must be done to get rid of the tares. Somehow, 
we've got to raise more bushels to the acre. All about us 
other industries are earnestly striving to diagnose their ills. 
They and we have come to realize that times will not be 
what they should be until all of us can sell more goods— 
more of our products. More printing can be sold provided 
its prices can be brought within range of the present pur- 
chasing power of the market. Such prices can only be brought 
about by producing more units of product an hour—by rais- 
ing more bushels to the acre. 

Instead of raising prices, we must lower them. Every con- 
ceivable thing under the sun must be done to spread the cost 
over more units of sale. If we are getting a thousand units 
out of an hour's effort at a cost of $2.00, we must arrange 
to get two thousand, if need be, at no additional cost, in 
order to attract the purchaser’s dollar. This is not a plea 
for cutting prices; instead it is a demand for producing 
printing in a more economical manner, in a manner whereby 
greater production for a unit of time will lower the price for 
each unit but still allow it to be sold with a reasonable profit. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1923, the average sales for a print- 
ing plant in this country were $138,453; in 1933 they were 
only $102,561, a decrease of 20.9 per cent. The average 
mechanical wages in a plant thirteen years ago were $42,585 ; 
in 1933 they were 20 per cent less. In 1923, the ratio of 
sales to plant investment was 236, an investment turn-over 
of over 21% times during the year; in 1933 that turn-over 
was only 114 times. Thirteen years ago the average profit on 
sales was 3.87 per cent; in 1927 it reached a peak of 6.87 
per cent; but in 1933, the average loss was 114 per cent. 

If we measure by the mechanical employe, we find the 
average sales for each mechanical employe from 1923 to 
1933 declined from $4,945 to $4,164, or 15.8 per cent; the 
average factory wages declined from $1,521 to $1,221, or 
19.7 per cent; the average plant investment declined from 
$2,092 to $1,537, or 26.5 per cent; but the ratio of wages to 
sales remained approximately the same while the ratio of 
wages to investment increased approximately 10 per cent. 
In the meantime the work week was shortened from 48 hours 
to 40 hours, 17 per cent, and productive hours dropped from 
the 1923 index of 100 to an index of 67 in 1933. This 
marked the low point of the depression for the printing 
industry, though manufacturing industries in general 
reached a low of 53 per cent of the 1929 level in 1932. 

One cannot study these figures without a firmer conviction 
that what the printing industry needs most is more business ; 
that until the purchasing purse bulges more than it does 
now, printing cannot hope for more business unless it can 
give more for the dollar that is available. But it is equally 
as obvious that it cannot give more for that dollar unless it 
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can produce more for the same expense and in the same time 
—in other words, unless it can raise more bushels to the acre. 
Only by producing more at less cost for each unit can the 
public buy with its present purse. This is the crux of the 
printer’s problem. Printing management, printing labor, and 
printing salesmen must solve it. It is squarely up to them. 


Cincinnati’s Loss—and Opportunity 


URING THE FIFTY-YEAR SPAN running just before and 
D after the birth of the present century, the Cincinnati 
printing industry was proud to call Allen Collier one of its 
most prominent leaders—a man always found in the fore- 
front of every movement which had for its objective better- 
ment of the printing business. As a young man Collier was 
fascinated by the art of printing. He loved printers who had 
kept alive the esthetic altar fires. He dreamed of being able 
to contribute his share toward making printing a nobler art 
as well as a better business. 

He attracted the attention of Proctor, the great soap man- 
ufacturer. The two formed a partnership, Proctor & Collier, 
which in time came to be known as one of America’s leading 
advertising agencies and printing concerns. Their warm 
friendship was mutually beneficial: Collier helped Proctor 
with his advertising, Proctor helped Collier with finances. 
But Proctor was more interested in soap than in printing. 
One day he asked Collier for a dollar. The printer, non- 
plused that Proctor should be short of funds, promptly 
handed over the dollar. ““From now on,” said Proctor, “this 
printing business is yours.” 

As sole owner of Proctor & Collier, Allen Collier con- 
tinued to do advertising and printing for the big soap works. 
His business grew, and with its growth his ambitions 
expanded into a dream. He went to Europe, visited the great 
shrines of printerdom, and became enamored of Plantin’s 
former plant at Antwerp. By the time he had reached home, 
he had resolved to build a plant modeled after that of Plan- 
tin, and if possible to leave a business that would in its turn 
become a printing shrine in America. 

In time, he built a magnificent building in the midst of 
spacious grounds crowning one of the Queen City’s hills. In 
it he installed his plant and business. Friends from every 
corner of the globe visited him there. They were inspired by 
his pride and enthusiasm; warmed by his graciousness and 
hospitality. Allen Collier’s dream had come true! 

But alas! The perpetuation of the shrine was doomed. I] 
health of many years’ standing finally took its toll, Allen 
Collier passed on. The final chapter of Proctor & Collier 
was written one day last month when the plant on which 
loving care had been lavished went “under the hammer.” 

But Cincinnati may even yet retrieve the beautiful build- 
ing and grounds and revive the dream in a different and per- 
haps more permanent form. Cincinnati, a dozen or so years 
ago, wanted the U. T. A. school of printing and the headquar- 
ters of the association when the school was to be moved from 
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(ndianapolis. At that time no suitable building or location 
seemed available and the headquarters eventually went to 
rented quarters in Washington, D. C. 

But this year the semi-centennial of Typothetae is to be 
eld in the Queen City. Already there is talk of celebrating 
ihe oceasion of Typothetae’s fiftieth birthday by acquiring 
the Proctor & Collier building for a school of printing and 
for association headquarters. No memorial to a former 
favorite son could be more appropriate; in no better way 
could Cincinnati add to its already justly celebrated educa- 
tional advantages than by setting up such a school and by 
housing the general offices of the printers’ trade association 
in such a fine location. 


Printing Not Tangible Property 


LLINO!Is has a 8 per cent retailers’ occupational tax, com- 
I monly known as the sales tax. The levy is for the purpose 
of raising funds for state relief, and is supposed to apply to 
all commodities sold to the ultimate consumer. Since incep- 
tion of the law three years ago, there has been a lively dis- 
cussion as to whether printing is a commodity or a service. 
If the former, it is subject to the tax; if the latter, the tax 
is not applicable. The contention has been that the buyer of 
printing is not the ultimate consumer; the service of print- 
ing is passed on and on to the buyer’s customers. 

Over two hundred printers of Chicago and downstate 
decided to make a test of the matter through the law depart- 
ment of the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation. Legal action 
was brought in the courts. Recently a very definite and 
clearly defined decision was rendered by Judge W. L. La 
Buy, Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of Cook county, to 
the effect that the 204 printer-plaintiffs are not engaged in 
selling tangible personal property at retail, and that so far 
as printers are concerned rule 36 of the occupational tax 
division of the Illinois department of finance is null and 
void. A permanent order restrains collection of the tax, but 
the state has until the last of April to file notice of appeal. 

The case is important because of the rather wide use of 
the sales tax in other states. The Illinois decision confirms 
what Tue InNtAND Printer has always contended: that 
printing is not a commodity but a made-to-order service of 
value only to the purchaser. This ought to be so thoroughly 
inculeated in the minds of printers as to become a never- 
varying principle. When printers habitually think of print- 
ing as a service and not as so many pounds of paper and ink, 
impressions, and signatures, they will sell it for prices 
gaged according to its merit and value. 


Our Contributions on Budgets 


HEN AT THE OPENING SEssion of the last Typothetae 
Wy cancties T. E. Donnelley declared the printing indus- 
try must work out its costs on a budget basis, he started 
something. From the discussion which followed it was obvi- 
ous that printers were beginning to give thought to budget 
costs. THE INLAND PRINTER, sensing the inception of a new 
and important movement in cost studies and practices, was 
the first to give this phase of the problem immediate and 
prominent attention. In the December issue of Tue INLAND 
Printer, Edward T. Miller, who for nine years had been 
the general secretary of the U.T.A., and who has been an 
ardent student of costs since the days of the first printers’ 
cost congress, in a carefully prepared article explained the 
principles of a budget cost system. 


The interest of readers of THe INLAND PRINTER was 
immediately aroused, to be followed by appeals for more 
information on budget costs. The United Typothetae, late in 
December, following up the interest evinced at the conven- 
tion, published a treatise on budget costs, a review of which 
under the title, “The Budget as Guide to Profits,” in the Feb- 
ruary issue attracted still wider attention. William Mar- 
gulies, C.P.A., who had been following the subject, not only 
commended Tue INLAND PRINTER’s articles but himself 
contributed one which was published in the March issue 
under the title, “Reduce Your Costs by Control.” 

Thus three splendid articles covering three important 
phases of the interesting and important subject of budget 
costs have been put forth by THe INLAND PrinTeER in 
advance of all other periodicals. They are valuable and note- 
worthy contributions to the subject, and embody a method 
being eagerly grasped as the most practical way of setting 
up costs and selling prices, especially during these days 
when the business volume, in its gradual ascendancy, is still 
far short of the normal for a prosperous industry. We com- 
mend to our readers these contributions which point and 
pave the way to a better understanding of budget costs. 


Craft Versus Industrial Unions 


HE ACTIVE IDENTIFICATION of typographical union offi- 
Teas with the industrial, or vertical, union faction in the 
American Federation of Labor is creating considerable stir 
among craft, or horizontal, unions in the graphic arts. In 
few, if any, industries are craft unions as strongly intrenched 
as in printing and its allied processes. For the most part, 
these craft unions are well organized, and so far have been 
kept free from racketeering and gangster domination. They 
are generally conservative and free from ultra-radical ten- 
dencies. In many of them, educational work among appren- 
tices is well advanced. For these reasons, many members look 
askance at any movement which would destroy their present 
domination in their respective jurisdictions in any such man- 
ner as might result from a merger with a vertical union, 
including everyone in the industry from the janitor up. 

From the standpoint of organized labor, the vertical, or 
industrial, union would seem to offer great possibilities for 
building up union membership, particularly in the “mass- 
production industries.” But nowhere in the graphic arts does 
mass production, with its myriad units of unskilled labor, 
enter the picture. Our workers are of a high intellectual 
order, and of them is required high degrees of skill. They 
are scarcely likely to relinquish an eminence attained by 
these attributes without counting the cost. At any rate, it 
would seem that little or nothing is to be gained by merging 
printing craft unions into industrial unions where the estab- 
lishments are as small sized comparatively as they are in the 
printing industries. 








PRINTING AROUND 


THE WORLD 











The Printer’s Mistake? 


e After eighteen vears of “Soviet culture,” 
one of the peoples’ commissioners on educa- 
tion is said to have discovered that many of 
Russia’s school geography books contained a 
number of mis-statements. The publication 
of the Peoples’ Commissary Office on Educa- 
tion, Sa Kommunistitscheskoje Proswescht- 
schenije, of February 12, 1936, appealed to 
all school directors and educational leaders 
to correct the errors. It is reported that at 
least 385 mistakes are to be corrected in the 
Soviet’s educational volumes, of which mil- 
lions of copies have heen distributed. 


5,000 Newspapers Expire 

@ Some 5,000 German newspapers are said 
to have folded up since March, 1933. Out of 
a total of 11,400 newspapers and periodicals 
in 1938 there were 8,700 left in March, 1935. 
Among these were 2,250 publications newly 
organized under the Nazi regime. Another 
interesting fact is that the importation of 
foreign publications into Germany increased 
from 7,700,000 to 8,300,000 copies; while the 
export of German newspapers and period- 
icals dropped from 82,000,000 copies down 
to approximately 19,000,000. 


Paris—Leipsic 

@ Despite the various diplomatic upheavals 
between the European Powers, a group of 
French Master Printers visited the old Leip- 
sic T'rade Fair early in March. The Germans 
provided French-speaking printing engineers 
and professors as guides; and during a stop- 
over in Berlin the French printers visited 
one of the large plants there. 


Test of Illustration Etching 


@ A comprehensive test of the merchandis- 
ing strength and sales value of different 
kinds of catalog illustrations was recently 
sponsored by a large Parisian department 
store. The statistical analysis of the com- 
parative “point of sales value” of wood, half- 
tone, and line engravings seems to indicate 
that the Parisian public prefers the strong 
and detailed effects afforded by true wood 
engravings. The latter, at least, are reported 
to have brought the most orders into the 
experimenter’s store. 


Old Books in New Splendor 


@ Facsimilies of some of the colorful and 
historic volumes created by the early master 
printers are being reproduced by a group of 
printers and publishers in Leipsic. The 
reproduction of the famous 42-line Bible is 
one of the group’s distinguished achieve- 
ments. Another outstanding facsimile is that 
of the well known World Chronicle by 


Schedel (1493), the masterpiece of Anton 
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Koberger of Nuremberg, the so-called King 
of Printers. Also recently finished is a repro- 
duction of Jost Amman’s book of “Trades 
and Crafts,” famous for its marvelous wood 
blocks depicting medieval professions. In 
addition to these, other treasures from the 
presses of the earliest craftsmen have again 
bloomed, thanks to the development of new 
processes which permit the making of these 
flawless facsimiles. 


Looking for a Book? 


@ It is estimated that from 70,000 to 80,000 
books are published in Germany each year. 
One copy of each book published is put on 
the shelves of the famous central library at 
Leipsic. A large addition to the main struc- 
ture is now being built to provide room for 
the 750,000 volumes that are expected to be 
received during the next ten years. 


Progress in Printing Education 


@ From many countries, even as far off as 
Bombay, India, comes news of unusual activ- 
ity in the field of printing education. Here 
is just a short list of study courses available 
to young craftsmen in Stuttgart, Germany: 


1: Daily courses in reproduction technique 
for printers and offset etchers. (Zinc, 
black and color etching, and etching on 
stone and glass; offset processes.) 

: Daily courses for bookbinders. 


wow be 


3: Two-day courses for compositors every 
Friday and Saturday. Besides thorough 
instruction in the shop, these courses 
include theoretic instruction in shop 
management in each of these different 
branches. The voung craftsmen receive 
their instruction from experienced and 
practical teachers, men who know the 
present-day needs in their profession. 


At the completion of a course, a master 
examination may be taken with the aim of 
securing a diploma. 


Wages and Unemployment 

@ Unemployment and wage statistics of the 

printing industry in Switzerland reveal the 

following figures, according to the statistical 

year book of the Swiss Confederation: 
AVERAGE 


YEAR UNEMPLOYED  ILOURLY WAGE RATE 
1931 243 2.04 franes 
1932 603 1.79 * 

1933 796 1.94 

1934 737 190. © 


In spite of the decline of the hourly wage 
rate, the graphic arts industry is still the 
highest paid industry in Switzerland. The 
average hourly wage rate in all other trades 
is listed as 1.07 frances. 





Nazi Control of Reviews 





@ German editors, under a new decree, must 
return to publishers all books not reviewed, 
according to The World’s Press News. Minor 
works must be sent back within two months, 
major works within three; but by mutual 
arrangement, scientific works may be kept 
longer. Reviews must appear in dailies within 
three months from the time the book was 
received; in weeklies or monthlies within six 
months; in quarterlies within a year. Each 
review must give the author’s and publisher’s 
name, year of publication, number of pages 
and full title, but these details do not consti- 
tute a review. Two proofs of the review must 
be sent to the publisher; one of these is for 
the author. Contents of reviews must con- 
form to general editorial law. Publishers 
must send books for review postpaid, together 
with a stamped post card which the editor 
must return within a month, acknowledging 
receipt. No advertising may appear on the 
card. Complaints, at the request of either 
disputant, will be settled by the President of 
the Chamber of Letters. 


Seasonal Color Charts 


@ Standardization of colors, among other 
important developments in the color field, 
was discussed at the recent annual meeting 
of the British Color Council. Printers, adver- 
tisers, and readers are becoming increasingly 
color-conscious; and interest in this subject 
in England has been stimulated by the recent 
publication of the British Color Council Dic- 
tionary of Color Standards. Commenting on 
the authoritative charts contained therein, 
The British Printer writes as follows: 

“The official new season’s chart gives a 
series of color themes and suggests variations 
to produce harmonies. Themes are cataloged 
under such intriguing names as ‘Autumn 
Harmony, ‘Vagabond Green, ‘Gipsy Browns,’ 
and ‘Mellow Wine Reds.’ The suggestions for 
preparation of these shades are quite exact; 
the loose sheet of ‘Autumn Harmony’ affords 
an admirable demonstration of the practical 
service which the council is rendering to its 
constituents. A characteristic of the colors 
for autumn season will be rich subdued tones. 
There is a reminder that color schemes may 
be achieved by contrast in tone values, or by 
contrast in both color and tone—but care 
should be taken to preserve balance of color. 
The Dictionary of Color Standards at once 
gained wide-spread appreciation, and many 
requests for copies have been received. Our 
printing-ink makers have not been slow to 
recognize their connection with any scheme 
of standardizing colors, whilst color printers 
are evidently becoming more and more inter- 
ested in this eminently practical form of 
research and record for trade purposes.” 
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NE OF THE PLEASURES of editing 
a printers’ journal is found in 
the personal contact with print- 
ers. In addition to the myriad printed 
specimens that come to our desk, we get 
many inspirational visits from the pro- 
ducers themselves. Last week, during 
one such visit, a conversation something 
like this took place: 

Visiror: I don’t mean to brag, but our 
plant did more business last year than in any 
other year since 1930. 

Eprtor: That’s the kind of talk we like to 
hear. How do you account for the big jump 
in production? 

Visiror: Ha! Now you're fishing for a 
free testimonial! You know we've been using 
those INLAND PrinTER mailing pieces ever 
since you started printing ‘em. 

Epitor: Well, have they done you any 
tangible good? 

Visitor: If they haven't, I'll eat my hat! 
Naturally such a large increase in printing 
orders can’t be attributed solely to our adver- 
tising. A real pick-up in business conditions 
had a lot to do with it. But if we hadn’t put 
our plant “on record” each month by means 
of direct mail—well, somebody else would 
be getting the business today! 

Then our visitor made a confession. 
He said that if Tue INLAND PRINTER 
had not offered those mailing pieces, it 
was altogether likely that his plant 
would still be without promotional liter- 
ature. “It’s a shameful fact, but I’d 
neglected to do anything about self-pro- 
motion for over a vear! I always meant 
to get to it—and I just kept putting it 
off. It’s really a crime the way printers 
neglect to take their own medicine.” 

And those are our sentiments, exactly. 
If anybody is in a prime position to turn 
out self-promotion, it’s a printer. He has 
the type, ink, paper, and presses imme- 
diately at hand; the line-up, from an 
economy standpoint, is just about as 
ideal as anyone could want. All that’s 
needed to start the wheels turning is a 
little initiative—and, of course, an idea. 
But what usually happens? Nothing! 
Month after month goes by, and the cre- 
ative effort necessary to give the plant 
a real boost is neglected. The selling 
load is left entirely on the shoulders of 
the salesmen. 

Last June we decided to find out 
whether or not printers would show 
more initiative in this matter—if real 
selling ideas were made available to 








them. We prepared a series of folders 
that were complete in every respect up 
to the point of the printing and mailing. 
There were no strings attached; all that 
was required was the written request for 
permission to use these copyrighted 
pieces. It was specified, however, that 
only one printer in a city might use any 
given piece. It was a question of “first 
come, first served.” To make the ser- 
vice complete, we offered electros of the 
illustrations at cost, plus postage. 

The first of these mailing pieces— 
each of which has been designed and 
written by a specialist—appeared in 
Tue INLAND Printer for June, 1935. 
The eleventh piece of the series will be 
found on the following two pages of this 
issue. Any doubt in our mind regarding 
the way printers might react to these 
offerings has been entirely dispelled. 
Printers from California to Maine have 
literally jumped at the opportunity. 
Each month has brought an increasingly 
large number of requests to our files, so 
that today the mailing-piece feature has 
developed into quite a good-size depart- 
ment in itself. About half the requests 


Yow re the 


DOCTOR 


Why don’t you try taking some of your own medicine? 








ers in Canada. England, and, yes, even 
in South Africa. Frankly, the wide- 
spread response to this series has been 
a surprise even to us. 

We ask you to read this month’s mail- 
ing piece carefully. It is aimed directly 
at your printing prospects—but how 
definitely it applies to your own business 
as well! If printed advertising is a tonic 
for the shoe business. or the furniture 
business, or the fish business, it is also a 
tonic for the printing business. Tue 
INLAND PRINTER mailing pieces provide 
the necessary ingredients, expertly com- 
pounded, for a powerful prescription. 
You recommend such prescription for 
others—so why don’t vou take some of 
your own medicine ? 

Whether you take it or leave it alone 
is, from a dollar-and-cents standpoint, 
no concern of ours. We make no profit 
from this service; in fact, we go to con- 
siderable expense to provide you with 
the means of effective self-promotion. 
We are interested, however, in being of 
the utmost possible service to those alert 
printers who are eager for assistance. 
To them, the advantages are obvious. 








number of desirable new accounts. 


product which they do not see fit to use.” 


Testimony From a Tonic -Taker 


“In our previous letter, we mentioned that we were obtaining good 
results from these mailings—and that is true. We can definitely trace sev- 
eral orders from old customers to our mailings, and we have also added a 


“We are of the opinion that most printers do not use their own product 
enough, but at the same time they try to sell to their accounts this same 


C. L. ComPANY 





Epitror’s Note: The original of this letter may be seen in our files. 





are for permission to use the copy only; 
the balance are for copy and electros. 
Our files also show many specimens in 
which the original ideas presented in 
this series have been ingeniously adapted 
for more personalized use. But regard- 
less of how these offerings have been 
employed, it is clear that printers, given 
a sound idea to work on, are eager to 
act. That the ideas we are offering are 
sound is made evident, we believe, by 
the fact that they are being used not 
only in the United States, but by print- 





Let us remind you again: if some 
other printer in your city has not already 
reserved them, the rights are yours for 
the asking—one, or all, or as many as 
you care to use. We call your attention 
especially to the striking four-page 
folder reproduced on the following 
pages. Visualize it imprinted with your 
own company’s name—picture it in the 
hands of your present customers and the 
prospects you want to make a strong 
impression on. There’s urge for you! 
But you’re the doctor. 
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(Brevities 





Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 
over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 








Cornstalk Paper and Board 
@ The old-time militia will have to give up 
its cornstalk substitutes for guns. Paper 
folks are going to make them into paper and 
board. The National Bureau of Standards 
has just published a report which says that 
a method has been developed for disinte- 
grating wet cornstalks into fibers, forming 


them into a sheet, squeezing out excess water 
and drying the sheet as a strong, hard board 
in a steam-heated press. At the same time a 
process was developed for separating corn- 
stalks into cortex (fibers), pith and fines. 

When it came to making paper, pulping 
difficulties presented by structural charac- 
teristics of the plant were overcome by spe- 
cial mechanical preparation. The fibers were 
not strong enough for use in brown wrap- 
ping papers, but bleached pulp suitable for 
writing paper and grease-proot specialties 
was obtained. Furthermore, the yield was 
low, making raw material and processing 
costs comparatively high. 


Permanent Signatures 


@ On important state papers, commissions, 
and legal documents a blotter should never 
be used, according to United States National 
Bureau of Standards. Blotters remove most 
of the ink on signatures and important lines 
written in ink. The ink should be allowed to 
soak into the paper and dry, otherwise the 
life of the writing is shortened. Where legi- 
bility for many years is desired or required, 
forget the ubiquitous blotter. 


Good Accident Record 

e@ During 1935 only 26 employes out of 5,341 
in the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington were required to quit work tempo- 
rarily on account of injuries received in the 
plant. The good showing is said to be due to 
the safeguards of equipment and the precau- 
tions against taking chances. 


Research for New Supplies 

@ There are said to be nearly three thou- 
sand workers employed in the laboratories 
of American concerns engaged in supplying 
the graphic arts industries with ink, var- 
nishes, gold leaf and its substitutes, foils, 
transfer pigments, chemicals for lithography, 
glues, pastes, and the like. This is said to be 
a larger force than Europe has in these lines. 


The First Newspaper 

© Acta Publica was the title of the official 
organ of the Roman Empire in B.C. 58. It 
was written in roman capitals on large clay 
tablets and hung in the public squares of 
Rome for the populace to read. The “news” 
consisted of the public acts of the Roman 
government. Not long after the establish- 
ment of this first “newspaper” the high 
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priests started one of their own which gained 
more readers because it was posted in more 
squares and contained oracles of the gods. 

Later in the sixteenth century, in Venice, 
the government posted Notizie Scritte, to 
read which readers paid the coin “gazetta,” 
from which our modern newspaper name, 
gazette, was derived. 


Ignored Newspaper Tradition 

@ In the early days of newspaper publish- 
ing in this country it was traditional prac- 
tice, upon the death of a national figure, to 
reverse the column rules of the page con- 
taining the obituary, putting the journal 
thus in mourning. But when President Harri- 
son died in 1841—the first president to die 
in office—William Cullen Bryant, the poet, 
then the editor of a New York newspaper, 
refused to conform to the prevalent rule- 
turning practice. He thought it a piece of 
“typographical foppery,” beneath the dig- 
nity of an enlightened press. This break with 
tradition brought down on Bryant's head a 
storm of protest; among other things, he 
was called, “vampire” and “ghoul” by indig- 
nant rival journals. 


Ye Olde Time Print Shoppe 


@ A Yorkshire, England, medical practi- 
tioner—Dr. John L. Kirk, who for many 
years has been making a collection of repre- 
sentations of workshops of pre-machinery 
days—is fitting up an old-time print shop 
and book bindery in the old Debtors’ Prison 
in York. Printers and binders having craft 
appliances of the vintage of 1800 are con- 
tributing the props. 


Thickness of an Ink Layer 

@ How thick is a layer of ink on a sheet of 
paper? The correct answer is now supplied 
by an electrical gage recently perfected by 
the General Electric Company. It measures 
and registers correctly the thicknesses of a 
layer of printers’ ink on a sheet of paper, the 
thickness of paint, porcelain enamel, glass, 
celluloid, mica, and such other non-magnetic 
materials which have been applied to or laid 
on flat surfaces. 


Printing by the Pound 


@ Eleven years ago the average automobile 
sold for 44 cents a pound, according to a 
Washington (D. C.) statistician. Today the 
average is 23 cents. Here and there through- 
out the land there are printers who insist on 
selling their printing by the pound. One we 
know of, who specialized in forms printed 
on the same grade and weight of paper, sold 
his product for 30 cents a pound. His plant 
was paid for, he owned his own home, had a 
car, lived in comfort, never worried over 
estimates, and kept his customers well in 
line. Believe it or not! , 








Old-Book Exhibition 


@ In the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, an exhibit of selected old volumes has 
just been opened for the purpose of illus- 
trating the development of publisher’s bind- 
ings. In the eighteenth century it was a 
common practice to publish books either in 
paper wrappers or leather, to be replaced 
later by leather bindings. In the present 
exhibition the very earliest style is that of a 
book in paper boards with a printed label 
on the spine. This style was firmly estab- 
lished by the time of the opening of the 
nineteenth century, and in the publication of 
certain novels it was common until the Vic- 
torian era. Glazed calico, watered silk, and 
gold stamping on the spine are shown in a 
number of fine specimens. Ribbon embossing, 
marbled paper and cloth, spotted cloth, red 
paver boards, illustrated covers, patterned 
papers, and even book-wrappings are shown. 


Rubber-Lined Containers 


@ Printers may now have their colored inks 
shipped to them in rubber-lined containers. 
The lining is said to be chemically neutral 
and therefore there is no danger of the color 
being affected as is sometimes the case when 
ink is shipped in metal containers. 


Stick Stickers With Care! 


@ It’s an old, old American joke: the post- 
master reading the post cards that come 
through the mails. But it is decidedly not a 
joke if you stick certain political campaign 
stickers on envelopes where the postman and 
the postmaster can see them. Penalty: $5,000 
fine or five years imprisonment. Again and 
again the courts have held it good. “It is 
immaterial whether the objectionable lan- 
guage be true or false, or whether the 
accused was actuated by public spirit or pri- 
vate malice. The exterior surface of mail 
matter is not a lawful place for its publi- 
cation.” So watch where you stick ’em! 


Dummy Rights 

e A printer has all the rights to his dum- 
mies. A Philadelphia judge has handed down 
a decision that a printer submitting a dummy 
to a prospect has full property rights in the 
sketch and layout, and that any unauthorized 
use of them or any part of them is an 
infringement on the printer’s common-law 
copyright. The author or proprietor of an 
unpublished work has the right to prevent 
the copying, publication, or use of such work 
without his specific consent. 


Plenty of Electric Help 

e@ American workers have 5.4 horse-power 
of electrical power a worker, as compared 
with about 2.8 horse-power for each English 
worker, and still less in other countries. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEY : 


Items submitted for review in this department must be sent flat, not rolled or 
folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 


Mippteton Printinc Company, of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas.—Craftsmanship of the highest 
order characterizes all your work, without 
exceptions. It’s a real pleasure to find such 
an old contributor continuing to hold the 
banner of quality so high. 

AtrreD Horiunp, of Sioux City, Iowa.— 
The specimens you submit are excellent in 
every respect, characterful, legible, and also 
employing up-to-date types which accent the 
good layout and display features. An under- 
standing of the sounder modern ideas of 
arrangement is evident. 

C. Harotp Lavck, Lexington, Virginia.- 
Your work is decidedly outstanding, reflect- 
ing as it does the finest craftsmanship in 
traditional typography and employing the 
best conventional types. Baskerville, which in 
our opinion is perhaps the finest of them, is 
featured in your work and makes it the more 
satisfactory. Congratulations ! 

LeicestER CoLLEGE OF ART AND CRAFTS, 
Kngland.—We liked the novel form of your 
Christmas greeting calendar: twelve sepa- 
rate leaves, 71%, by 414 inches, of rather 
heavy stock, spiral bound. Designs for each 
month are colorfully handled, and there is a 
diverting variety in the decorative treatment 
of each leaf that should cause this little 
good-will sheaf to be kept as a souvenir by 
many of those who received it. 

Werze. Broruers, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin.—That’s a very smart-looking letterhead 
job vou did for Window Facts, Incorporated, 
display counsellors. The die-cut word “Win- 


dow” is neatly designed in a modern manner: 
and the stencil effect, combined with the blue 
and brown type lines beneath, makes for a 
very novel and distinctive sheet of stationery. 
It was also smart of you to have designed the 
company’s cards in the same style. They’re 
the type of cards that a prospect looks at. 
looks through, and then very likely files for 
future reference. 

ReprEsENTING the Indianapolis Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Glenn M. Pagett. 
Secretary, has sent the editor various items 
promoting the activities of the Club. Various 
super-craftsmen of the city had a part in 
producing them and Pagett denies any credit 
to himself. The term “super” is used after 
due deliberation and comparison; for, fine as 
is the material of some of the clubs of this 
great organization, that of no local group is 
superior. Printed matter of this high grade 
helps to emphasize the fact that members 
of the organization are all that the name 
designating them implies. 

Spencer Printinc Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri—Work on the two booklets, 
“The Story of the Great Frieze” and “Mount 
Washington Cemetery,” is excellent in every 
respect. Presswork on the halftones, with 
makeready accomplished by means of chalk 
overlays, is really the outstanding feature. It 
is a satisfaction to know that this modern 
practice first came to your attention through 
the pages of Tue INLAND Printer and that 
for ten vears, as you state, it has been a 
source of great satisfaction to you. Doubt- 
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You will find it profitable to use OF FSET printing 
wherever you can. Illustrated material can be reproduced 
as easily and at no higher cost than type because no en- 
gravings are needed. Anything that can be photographed 

can be reproduced by OF FSET. 


We have installed large, modern OFFSET platemaking 


and press equipment which makes our PRINTING 


Photographic reproductions by offset are featured in this vigorous folder produced by the 
‘ohnson Printing Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, in green and black. First inside fold shown 
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“Shesgeeeet oe 


By GY. L Frazier 


A reverse plate, printing red over a light 
green cover stock, gives unique effect to Sey- 
ler-Nau Company’s house-organ, Cincinnati 


lessly, that one thing has many, many times 
more than repaid you for every penny you 
could have spent for receiving THe INLAND 
Printer throughout the years. ° 

AN Invitation to attend a “smérgaasbord” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
March 11, was issued by the Imperial Paper 
and Color Corporation, Glens Falls, New 
York. The invitation to the affair—held “in 
honor of a new series of Imperial Washable 
Wall-papers being shown exclusively to the 
press”—made use of some of the wall-paper 
in question. The outside cover, 81% by 11 
inches, was a French fold of a colorful wall- 
paper sample, inside which the invitation 
proper was bound. We have occasionally 
called attention to the artistic possibilities of 
wall-papers, used as “part of the picture,” 
and this attractive specimen lends weight to 
the suggestion. Quite a display of such work 
appeared in our October issue. 

ScHNEIDEREITH AND Sons, of Baltimore, 
Maryland.—Congratulations on the direct- 
mail campaign planned, prepared, and pro- 
duced by you for the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company of Baltimore—a 
campaign which won for you a Direct Mail 
Leaders award for the third consecutive year. 
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House-organ cover of yellow stock with rules and smaller 


type red, title and date line black. Credit C. H. Rhodes 




















Annual 
Report of the 
Public 
Printer 
1935 


United States Government 
Printing Office 
Washington : 1935 





























Title page of a report that is a credit, typographically 
and statistically, to Public Printer A. E. Giegengack and 
those other craftsmen of the Government Printing Office 


Also congratulations on your adroit 
and dignified promotion of this, and 
preceding awards, in your recent mail- 
ing piece, “Speaking of Results.” You 
have done a good job of showing how 
campaigns produced by you have been 
selected, three years in succession, by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion for inclusion in a collection of fifty 
outstanding campaigns of the year. 

McKee anp Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—Your work is interesting and 
effective. Letterhead, invoice, state- 
ment, and envelope—all being featured 
by the same decorative arrangement 
of rules—have that “family” resem- 
blance which is recommended because 
repeated impressions of a characterful 
design is presumed to provide a most 
valuable advertising quality. Our only 
adverse criticism is that the margins 
around street and city address in the 
incomplete panel on the right-end rule 
arrangement are not uniform, and are 
particularly irregular on the letter- 
head. While the average person sees 
the whole, and will not particularly 
notice such a variation in spacing, one 
can’t be sure that a fair prospect who 
does appreciate such things will not 
notice them. 

Kenyon Press PusiisHinc Com- 
PANY, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin.—Inter- 
esting layout is the feature to be 
admired most in the new letterhead of 
William H. Schmidt. We particularly 
regret, therefore, several spots where 
spacing is not good. The address lines 
should be as far below as the name 
line is above the band of rules. Spac- 
ing between words of the line between 
those rules, which are in red, is even 
less satisfactory—it is worse, in fact, 
because the rules crowd the line so 
closely. As this line is set in light face 
and others in bold, it could be set a 
size larger to make a full line without 
undue letterspacing. The red is too 
dark: of a blue cast, it is not pleasing 
in contrast with black. A red which 
inclines to orange (vermilion) is pref- 
erable, because, reflecting blue on the 
black, the latter is made snappier. 

Ovr zest “thank you” is extended to 
the Printing Industry Craftsmen of 





BETTER PRINTING 
RESULTS 


CENTURY PAPER CO 
INDIANAPOLIS 





Cover, in black and white, ef a book- 
let containing valuable information. 
including paper-calculating charts for 
ready reference, conveniently arranged 


Australia for a copy of the Christmas 
keepsake, “Victorian Printing His 
tory.” It is not only an interesting reci- 
tation of historial high spots in the 
development of graphic arts and pub- 
lishing since the first printing press, 
but an example of the finest achieve- 
ment in traditional book typography. 
Our only adverse criticism concerns 
the halftone cut of the old wooden 
hand press which, printed in a blind 
stamped panel showing a pica-wide 
black border around the cut, is the 
cover design. The cut is very, very 
close to tke upper left-hand corner. 
Better proportion, better balance, and 
a more pleasing distribution of white 
space would have resulted if the cut 
had been placed a half-inch to the right 
and a half-inch lower, leaving more 
space around top and left of the cut. 

Tue Reear Press, Montreal, Quebec. 
—TIndeed, your work is of a very good 
grade. Spacing in the third line of the 












Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House, Los Angeles, California, lets its cus- 


tomers and prospects know it has “the finest proofreading staff in the West 
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by means of this folder, 5 by 814 inches. Upper panel red; illustration black 
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text of the “Resolved to Call” blot- 
ter, however, is a bit off; but, aside 
from that, layout and typography 
are practically faultless. We are par- 
ticularly interested in your Christ- 
mas folders—one sent to customers 
and the other, similar except for 
page three, to people from whom you 
have not received orders during the 
year. The fact that you “had a lot of 
comment on it,” and that it brought 
in some business, makes the text of 
the second particularly interesting. 
We quote: “Merry Christmas! I have 
not yet had the pleasure of executing 
a printing order from you, but Merry 
Christmas just the same. Maybe next 
year? Then we'll both have a mer- 
rier Christmas. Thank you for your 
never failing courtesy.” Good copy, 
we think—an idea we are sure others 
might adapt to advantage. 

THomseN-E.uis Company, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland.—yYour three let- 
terhead designs (with envelopes that 
match, of course) are striking and 
fresh in appearance, and your use of 
them is smart because it promotes 
greater interest in the importance of 
printing. By using the three styles in 
rotation every three weeks you also 
increase the variety of your demon- 
stration, and we are not in the least 
surprised to learn that those who 
receive letters from you comment 
favorably upon the practice. We pre- 
fer the one on which the line “Crea- 
tive Printers” is hand lettered in 
the monotone script, a popular style 
today. There is also more distinction 
in the lavout, of course, but the chief 
point in its favor is adequate varia- 
tion in type sizes. As an example of 
what we mean, note that street and 
city address are proportionately too 
large in the other two. This is so, in 
our opinion, both from the point of 
view of appearance (such nearly 
uniform sizes creating a suggestion 
of monotony) and of display values. 
Where Gillies Gothic is used for 
“Creative Printers,” that line crowds 
the one below too closely. 

Tue Pvyattup Vatiey Trisune, 
Puyallup, Washington.—Those _let- 
terheads are characterful and dis- 
tinctive, decidedly superior to those 
done outside the larger advertising 


centers, aud then only by a few. The 
Tribune heading, also Gregory’s, are 
well set and particularly original. 
That for Forbes is rather good, too, 
although handicapped by an inhar- 
monious combination of type faces: 
a modern square-serif face and Cop- 
perplate Gothic, the first fat, the sec- 
ond a bit lean. We regret that the 
Kabel was not used throughout. With 
so little copy there is no real need to 
use more than a single style on let- 
terheads. Least satisfactory is the 
heading of Gross. Type is subordi- 
nated by the gray-tone band, as thick 
as the largest type is high. A further 
fault is the space gap in the main 
line between name and line of busi- 
ness. Off center, this gap throws the 
whole design out of balance, and the 
small ornament between the parts by 
no means fills the space, so fails to 
give the line the effect of unity and 
continuity it should have. 

Joun C. Meyer anv Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.—From start 
to finish, and in every way, your 
type-specimen book is highly credit- 
able, even to a firm of the high Meyer 
standard. Case-bound with substan- 
tial but flexible backs, and covered 
with dark green imitation leather on 
which a striking design is embossed 
in green and gold, the book makes an 
excellent impression right off the bat. 
Inner pages are divided into four 
sections—for types, borders, and 
ornaments of (1) monotype, (2) lino- 
type, (3) ludlow, and (4) foundry. 
Sectional title pages describe special 
qualities of the different methods, a 
feature which should prove helpful 
and interesting to many using the 
book. To make it complete, there is 
a section headed “Copy Fitting and 
Type Casting Tables,” devoted to the 
principles of fitting type to copy, 
and to tables showing, among other 
things, how many characters of the 
different sizes and styles of type 
may be put into lineal picas, square 
picas, square inches, et cetera, solid 
and leaded. Considering the space 
required, this is one of the finest 
helps along this line we have seen. 

Gauan Printinc Gompany, Mon- 
treal, Quebec.—Your monthly calen- 
dar blotters are outstanding. The 





© ORIGINAL AMERICAN TYPEFACE DESIGN 


1AM THE 
PRINTING PRESS 


born of the mother earth. My heart is of steel, my limbs are of iron, and iy 
fingers are of brass. | sing the songs of the world, the oratorios of history, the 
symphonies of all time. | am the voice of today, the herald of tomorrow. | 
weave into the warp of the past the woof of the future. [ tell the’ stories of 
peace and waralike* | make the human heart beat «ith passion or tenderness, 
I stir the pulse of nations, and make brave men do braver deeds, and soldiers die. 
| inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his loom, to lift his head again and 
gaze, With fearlessness, into the vast beyond, seeking the consolation of a hope 
eternal.* When I speak, a myriad people listen to my voice. The Savon, the 
Latin, the Celt, the Hun, the Slay, the Hindu, all comprehend me. Lam the tire- 
less clarion of the news. | ery your joys and sorrows every hour. | fill the dullard’s 
mind with thoughts uplifting. | am light, knowledge, power. [ epitomize the 
conquests of mind over matter.% | am the record of all things mankind has 
achieved. My offspring comes to you in the candle’s glow, amid the dim lamps of 
poverty, the splendor of riches; at sunrise, at high noon, and in the waning evening. 
%® [am the laughter and tears of the world, and I shall never die until all things 
return to the immutable dust. * | am the printing press. — Robert H. Davis 





Printed by the OSHIVER STUDIO PRESS at 802 Chestnut Strect 
in Philadelphia * An Organization for the Production of Good Printing 


A printers’ classic. given distinctive modern treatment by 
the Oshiver Studio Press. Orange and black on India stock. 
Reprinted innumerable times, it still merits the repetition 


HOTEL GIBSONS NEWEST 


This breezy cover for a small French-fold announcement was 
done by George A. Nuss, Cincinnati, the hotel’s own printer. 
Design is in reverse plate, light blue; lettering is in black 


This important show will be reviewed in a meeting at The Newberry Library, Wing 
Exhibition Room, on Wednesday, February 5, 1936, at 8:00 p. m. Everyone interested 
in the creative progress of American typeface design is urged to attend. 
A forum will be conducted on the following points : 

1, The commercial merits of the design. 

2. The future of typeface design competitions in America. 

3. Direction for American designers of typefaces. 
Mr. Locan Anpenson, of R.R. & Sons Company, will lead the discus- 
sion, supported by E. Wittis Jones, Art Director of Needham, Louis & Brorby; 
E.G. Jounson, Advertising Typographer, of J. M. Bundscho, Inc.; Erwin Woopman, 
Printer, of Manz Corporation; Josera Canter, Designer; Exnst Srveater, Studio 
Designer; R. Hunter Mippeton, Director of Typeface Design for Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company. 
Every member of The Society of Typographic Arts will want to attend this meeting 
and announce it to all Graphic Arts enthusiasts. 





quell CHARLES F. KUONI...... 
tributions to color photography at R. R. Donnel- 

msc ley & Sons Company in the past two years have 
been more than spectacular, will speak on “Direct 

Color Photography,” Monday, March 2, 7:30 p.m. 

senile The Newberry Library, 60 West Walton Place. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Olive-green type on a Government post card: another of the 
“memos” sent Chicago Society of Typographic Arts members 
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This announcement w: Bee ee ee ae 
Best Advertising Typeface in the Competition for American Typefaces. 


Slack and white announcement designed by Melchior Mittl and sent to mem- 
ers of Chicago Society of Typographic Arts. Reduced approximately one-half 
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Peacock-blue and black on pink stock make for a delicate 
charm in this house-organ of the Zellerbach Paper Company 
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PLANNING - ENGRAVING - PRINTING 
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No. 8 Lord Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue 






Title page of the J. W. Clement Company’s house-organ. The 


* decorations are in sepia; type panel in black 








layouts were thoughtfully planned; 
they attract the eye and effectively 
excite interest, so that while serving 
the recipient as a convenience, they 
impress him with your ability to do 
out-of-the-ordinary work. The blot- 
ters for August and October are 
particularly fine—strikingly modern, 
in fact—and while May, following a 
centered layout, appears dull in com- 
parison with the others, only July 
calls for serious fault-finding. In the 
first place, the color is poor. Except 
tor the line “Gahan Printing,” which 
is in silver, and the calendar block 
for the month, printed over a solid- 
silver panel, all the type is red-brown 
—so little stronger than the stock 
that it practically doesn’t show at 
all. The silver panel, as well as the 
solid blue panels bled at top and bot- 
tom, fairly drown the type out. These 
strong units, and the great difference 
in tone value of the different parts, 
combine to create an effect of com- 
plexity (lack of unity) which is not 
only unpleasant to look at, but dis- 
concerting. It is difficult to realize it 
came from the same shop in which 
the others were produced. 

Reeves Putter Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana.—It’s a real satisfaction 
to find another advertiser who fully 
appreciates the importance of good, 
up-to-date types, striking modern 
layout, and quality papers. The result 
is direct advertising any concern 
might feel proud of. Of course the 
case-bound “Speed Control Hand- 
book” is the outstanding item—size 
and cost would make it so even if it 
were less satisfying than it is. Such 
books are frequently commonplace, 
severe. For downright craftsmanship 
in layout and typography, however, 
your new package label gets our 
vote. Compared with the old one it 
demonstrates very pointedly the dif- 
ference between staid, dull, and static 
work, and work in the modern man- 
ner. Our readers are going to see the 
two side by side in this, or a later, 
There is just one note that’s a 
little sour. It is introduced by the 
combination of extra-bold Stymie 
and condensed block type in the title, 
“Announcing a New Industrial Alli- 
ance on the Pacific Coast.” A less 
violent type would not have meant 
reduced effectiveness. The layout is 
enough to command attention. 

Tue Peervess Press, of Chickasha, 
Oklahoma.—The two blotters are of 


issue, 





BAKER PRINTING 


COMPANY 


characterful and impressive desig 
One of them thanks customers f 
their orders during the year, the oth: 
excites interest with “Do you kno 
who lost a roll of money with a rubbx 
band around it? We found the rub! 
band.” On this one a rubber band, 
real one, applied around the blott: 
just below the statement “We fou: 
the rubber band,” makes a powerf) 
appeal, something akin to motion in 
store display. Text of the first o1 
appears in a circle of rules printed i, 
red, below which “Printing, Engravin: 
Office Supplies” appears, and froj; 
which an arrow directs attention to 
the signature. Too much matter is sei 
wholly in capitals, affecting legibility. 
Another fault is that so little ink wis 
carried. Scarcely enough was left on 
top after the soft blotter stock took 
its toll, and the effect is dull. Still 
another fault is the poor joining of the 
rules forming the arrow. The paralle/ 
rules atop the arrow are too light. 
Aside from thin inking, the only fault 
of any consequence with the other is 
that lines are crowded—needlessly so, 
as there is much open white space in 
the center of this one. 

Tne Davis Press, INcorporATED, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts.—The very 
impressive size of your “Rockwood 
Dualguard” booklet—111/%, by 15 inches 

-adds to the vigor and punch of this 
presentation of fire-prevention engi- 
neering. Many will be interested in 
your reason for the choice of this size: 
you state that both you and your client 
had been favorably impressed by the 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, More Busi- 
ness, which is 11 by 14 inches. You 
haven’t depended on size alone, how- 
ever; those virile headings and strong, 
two-color pages do a good selling job 
for the Rockwood Sprinkler Company. 
The effectiveness of the cover is also 
increased by the use of the Dobeckmun 
process called “Doplex’—which adds 
a high luster to the cover surface, simi- 
lar to the gloss obtained by overprint 
varnishing. This is especially effective 
for use on mechanical subjects such as 
the close-up views of sprinkler units 
employed for your poster-like cover 
illustration. Incidentally, also, we are 
pleased to observe that you attach 
sufficient importance to the method by 
which the piece is enclosed for deliv- 
ery. Many ambitious mailings have 
been seriously marred by negligence in 
attention to the envelope. 


NEWAR I 





A well designed blotter such as this commands respect and usually gets an 


enthusiastic reception. Blotter stock is dun color. overprinted in red-brown 
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\LAMANCE Printinc Company, of 
Burlington, North Carolina.—In some 
respects you missed an opportunity 
with the blotter entitled “Distinctive 
Printing.” The idea is excellent; the 
execution is rather poor. As to design, 
the rules in blue are too strong for the 
type. One can’t be unconscious of them 
as he reads. Also as to design, the text, 
arranged in the form of an acrostic— 
the letters starting each line, slightly 
(too slightly) accented, forming “Dis- 
tinctive Printing” as a vertical line— 
is too far to the left. This group should 
be centered under the heading and the 
small cut for the sake of pleasing 
form, and also to more nearly equalize 
white space at right and left. The form 
as a whole is overbalanced on the left. 
In order that the initial letter of each 
line forming the vertical line “Distine- 
tive Printing” might be centered on 
each other, and make a straight line, 
extra space was introduced between 
the initials and the letters following in 
some lines. This suggests poor type- 
setting; the merit of the vertical line’s 
straightness is offset by the gaps of 
space between initials and letters fol- 
lowing. Finally, the telephone number 
is in Copperplate Gothic, all capitals. 
Being extended, these do not harmo- 
nize with the somewhat condensed 
Kabel Bold used for adjacent display. 
Presumably you haven’t Kabel in the 
required small size; you should have 
the complete series. By the additional 
small investment, your work would be 
greatly improved. 

Free Press Print:NG Company, of 
Burlington, Vermont..-We commend 
the excellent offset printing you did 
on the halftone picture of a farmyard 
scene which features the French-style 
folder you issued at Thanksgiving 
time. With the picture, in deep brown, 
set off by a solid border band in orange 
on white paper, the effect of the front 
is excellent. Detail in the picture is 
very good. The typographical handling 
of the poem on page 3, however, is not 
so good. In relation to the two verses 
of the poem the page is very large. 
The ill effect is accentuated by the 
fact that the first verse is in the upper 
left-hand corner and the second in the 
lower right-hand corner over a solid- 
orange printed background with open 
spaces of similar area on the other 
two corners. As the oblong proportion 
of the page is perhaps responsible for 
the awkward handling of the verse— 
and could not be changed on account 
of the shape of the picture on the front 

we suggest that it would have been 
hetter to set the two verses one atop 
the other on the right-hand side with, 
perhaps, a small and suitable line cut 
in the lower part on the left-hand side 
of the page to balance. Finally, defi- 
nitely square or rectangular block 
initials like those used should not be 
set outside the type measure. Only 
simple, decorative swash italic letters 
may be suitably handled in that man- 
ner. Manifestly, therefore, this type 

* block initial should not be used with 
poetry; for, if set in the measure, the 
ines alongside it would appear so 
uch longer than lines not alongside, 
id the resulting unevenness at the 





the contour unpleasing in appearance. 
“Disptay Printincs” is the title of 
a book showing work of students of 
the ‘Technical College, Perth, West 
Australia, some of which is the best- 
set display composition we have seen 
in a school year book. The extremely 
simple cover is a triumph of beauty 
and effectiveness. Extending from top 
to bottom of the page—half an inch 
from the left side—a twelve-point rule 
appears in orange, with a three-point 
rule in black about three points to the 
right of it. At just the right spot up 
and down, and centered between the 
band and the right-hand side of the 
page, the title appears in two lines of 
inch-high Kennerley caps, blown up, 
presumably from a proof of the words 
in a smaller size. Just the right dis- 
tance below, an ink-roller ornament in 
orange (composition) and black (iron) 
appears, with the lines “Technical Col- 
lege” and “Perth 1935” at the bottom. 
The cut is placed between the two 
type groups so that most pleasing 
variety in the spacing results. It is all 
quite conventional, but the large size 
of the title makes the page forceful, 
printed as it is on a light gray stock. 
The title page is also neat and effec- 
tive. In view of the large amount of 
available space, however, the lines, and 
especially those of the title group, 
should have been spaced out more. 
Indeed, a tendency to space lines too 
closely is the only serious fault. The 
simple typography is set off to best 
advantage by excellent presswork, as 
commendable to the students of that 
division as layout and typography are 
to the composing-room department. 
Economy Print Suop, of San Ber- 
nardino, California——“The Twenty- 
third Psalm,” published on the tenth 


right would have the effect of making 
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Package labels too often are regarded merely as utilitarian 
factors, and as a result too little time is devoted to their 
creation. Here’s how a typographer wisely takes advantage 
advertising value. Red and black are used 


of a label’s 


S$ LECTURE 


DON’T MISS 


Clement Comments, we have chosen an “antique” type face 








im eighteen point. The cunning heads are set in eight point 
Gothic. 


Square 


‘The paper we have used is Adena Offset, basis 200 pounds to 
the thousand sheets. The special finish on this paper, trade 
fe fniehy 





CLEMENT pical of the many 
COMMENTS 
February 

1936 


Unread Letters 


in which the modern offset papers may now be obtained. These 


They 
effects with economy, provided no fine halftones are to be used. 


This, the 6th of the series of lectures sponsored by The Society 


of Ty hic Arts, 





} thoriti 


and 





to be the most exciting. Two 


on paper will be pre- 


sented—and in addition—a movie. Mr. JOHN FORRESTER 







of the SWIGART PA 
mermill products in 
the making of the paper. 


of New York, will di: 


will talk on Ham- 
movie showing 
. FAIRBANKS, 


ntal hand-made 


papers. Mr. Fairbanks has traveled extensively and will 


high-light his talk with of his 


abroad. 





Be there Monday, March 9th, at 7:30 p.m. The Newberry 


Library, 60 West Walton Place. . . . 





ADMISSION FREE. 


Mailing-card announcement sent to members of the Chi- 
cago Society of Typographic Arts. 
ornaments in light orange-yellow on cream-colored stock. 
The work of this group always has sparkle and distinction 


Type is black, with 


Depression Lesson 
a bed," my 
remarked casually. CLEMENT 
I must have looked as if I doubted his sanity, because he burs = COMMENTS 
riedly explained what he meant. Febr: 
“I don't mean that as it sounds, I mean that periods like this fy." 


have their good features. For instance, they give some of our 
rattle-headed theorists a chance to find out that most of their 








A few years back a good many letters were “dictated but not 
read.” That habit is not so common any more, but there are still 
pares oapnccat oatp ab phen beta dabecbeyed 


manager noticed that the branch manager signed the day’s mail 
it. 
the office staff brought out that this was the usual 


ing signature, and, #3 before, the branch manager signed it with- 
out @ second 
‘The moming after, the general sales manager walked into the 


Woodcut technique was used throughout in illustrating this issue of the house-organ, the title page 
of which is reproduced on the opposite page. Illustrations are in sepia, bordering type in black 





“Wot sa, today. For the last few years my sales force has been 
Practically the same. I have added only a very few men. And the 
men I added were darn good ones, who were glad to come with « 

company and ‘anxious to prove it. 

“And it has been good for the salesmen. They used to change 
















prnasyohieartgh eremareacay lene br tommmerodyeomampe 
inside out. As a result, the prospect gets information from them 
that he can depend on and use. 

“Business has been hard to get. The salesman who has held his 



























the devil to get orders. I think it hae been good for him. 

“Yes,” my 
wus all a fot of lessons. And I think we are gutting back to norma! 
par T only hope that we remember our lessons when we get 
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anniversary of your firm, is a book which 
should be done in a fine manner if at all. Our 
first impression was, “it is old-fashioned,” 
our second that it was carelessly executed, 
the latter largely due to the appearance of 
the cover. The title is set in Engravers Old 
English. It is suitable, although an old-fash- 
ioned example of the style. If Old English is 
desirable, one should use Goudy text, which 
is smart and up to date. Worse than the 
selection of type is its being combined with 
a heavy gray-tone border suitable in design 
and color only for use with roman type. Still 
worse is the position of the type and its 
panel in the exact center of the page. Pro- 
portion is evident in the relationship in shape 
of the design to that of page, both oblong; 
but the even margin above and below the 
panel creates an effect of monotony, the 
reverse of proportion (pleasing variety). 


While the printing underneath the embossed 
tissue applied over the cover and glued inside 
is only semi-visible, the worst fault is the 
way it wrinkles at the left side where the 
gold strip over the hinge is applied. Turning 
































Above: Leroy Barfuss, of the Stewart-Sim- 
mons Company, Waterloo, Iowa, designed 
this mailing-piece cover, 734 by 514. Light 
gray and black. Right: the distinctive spread 


the cover, one finds it faced on the inside 
with a fine embossed gold paper, rich and 
effective, but entirely over-balancing the type 
of the first text page. This type is entirely 
too insignificant in comparison with the size 
of the page, in fact, all out of proportion. 
Too much paper—too little space between 
words—and, in most instances, there is in 
this work two or three times as much space 
as there should be. 

Extmer W. Miter, printer, of Cincinnati. 
Ohio.—-One mailing piece serving three pur- 
poses should be regarded as an unusual util- 
itv, and that is the way we would describe 
the folder under consideration. It serves the 
usual double purpose of self-mailer, besides 
that of a container conveying samples. Its 
foided size is 834 by 111% inches; unfolded it 
measures 181/, by 1414, inches. The stock used 
is white folding enamel, dull finish, and the 
inside “pocket” carries five specimens of let- 
terheads to illustrate the idea conveyed by 





the display lines in the lower half on the out- 
side “Styles in Letterheads.” The pocket 
effect was obtained by folding in three inches 
of the lower part of the 181/ inch side of the 
sheet. A flap 6%, inches was folded from left 
to right, and the folder was then completed 
with a three-inch fold from right to left. The 
whole piece is held together with a round 
sticker at the top carrying another message 
from the printer. Type matter is used on 
both flaps across the narrow dimension, with 
an illustration of a smartly dressed man 
printed on the three-inch flap at the right. 
Lavender and green tint blocks cover the 
face of the folder, with the exception of the 
addressing space, 4 by 534 inches, positioned 
18% inches from the left edge, running from 
the top of the sheet half-way down. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the addressing 
space is the usual return card of the sender, 
and in the place of the stamp appears the 
indicia required for permit mail. As a com- 
bination of mailing piece and container, the 
device is commendable; as an example of 
typography it is merely ordinary, and the 
color combination produces a jarring effect. 

STANDARD PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Com- 
pany, of Huntington, West Virginia.—An 
unusual approach to the interest of buyers 
of printing is made by the pleasing effect of 
the cover to the brochure titled, “The Door- 
way to Satisfactory Service.” A large repro- 
duction of the doorway to the Standard 
Building on the outside cover, in an etched 
effect on a tinted French-gray background, 
impressively and appropriately illustrates 
the book’s theme. Its purpose, “to create a 
better understanding and a closer bond of 
business relationship and friendship” between 
the buyer and the members of the printing 
organization, seems to have been attained by 
the typography, pictorial and other illustra- 
tions, and the text. Good quality of antique 
paper with the use of bleed cuts showing 
exterior and interior views of the plant, pic- 
tures of the executives and others comprising 
the organization, and the quiet dignity of the 
whole brochure, with its modern wire stitch- 
ing, add to the impressiveness of the produc- 
tion as a piece of advertising promoting the 
printing business. The whole job is done by 
the offset process and rates as an excellent 















































Reverse plate in blue, large initial green. 


illustration black: the cover of a clever 
folder by the Pittsburgh Printing Company. 
Inside displays shown on the opposite page 


example of what it is possible to accomplish 
by this method of placing text and pictorial 
presentations on rough-surfaced stock. From 
a printer’s viewpoint, the factual informa- 
tion and illustrations are unusual. Accurate 
Costing is one subject included—a subject 
usually ignored in the sales promotion of 
printers, apparently in fear of adverse criti- 
cism of customers. It would seem that most 
printers would have less difficulty obtaining 
better prices if they followed the example 
set in this advertising piece and frankly dis 
cussed costs of production—items to be con 
sidered in obtaining the pleasing effects of 
printed products which of necessity require 
the use of raw materials, plus skill and time 







DISTINAIVE 


STYLING IN MODERN 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


@ You've known us for good values in popular price 
clothes. Some of our more customers have 
suggested that in addition to our reqular line, we shou!d 
handle a line of more expensive clothes for more particu. 
lar wear. So we've been traveling and studying clothes 
from the standpoint of quality and fine talloring . . . nct 
price. The moment we leit the price factor out . . . there 












the courage to secure this franchise. Those of the “coq: 
Boscenti” who've been in have said “These clothes are 
really ‘big town’ .. . the finest ever shown in Waterloo”. 
Come in, please. We're anxious to have your reaction 


GLASGOW TAILORS 


se0e SYCAMORE STREET 
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with the beginning of a new year, 
your books closed for the old year, 
—and business conditions continu- 
ally improving, what are you going 
to do about getting your share of 
new business in 1936? Simply 
“being in business’ doesn't mean 
that people will flock to your door 
with orders. 


increase in business you enjoy this 
year depends a lot upon the favor- 
able impression created by your 
printed matter And now is the time 
to check up and make sure yow are 
not going to overlook any oppor- 
tunity to cement present contacts, 
or to make new friends. 


Opening the Pittsburgh Printing Company folder (cover shown at left) one sees the two flaps 
illustrated above. Green color block used on left flap; blue reverse plate on right; rule across 
bottom, blue. Below is the inside spread; the backs of the flaps, illustrating various rough 
dummies, are not here reproduced. At the right is the back cover; black, green, and blue 


of artists and craftsmen, besides operation 
of costly machines. A large size of one of the 
popular brush-script types is used for head- 
ings and the text matter is set in 14 point of 
one of the popular square-serif styles. 

THe Heminway Press, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut.—Some of the pieces you submit are 
most unique; all are typographically excel- 
lent. The program folder for the March 2 
Frontenac Club dance is especially unusual. 
It is on two-sided stock—the inside plain 
white, the outside red with white polka dots 
about a pica apart. (What a dress!) With 
printing in black and the piece die-cut round 


at the top to suggest an arched doorway, the 
front is smart and effective. Another nov- 
elty is the Brodeur greeting. It is downright 
clever. First, there’s a die-cut white card 
glued to another white card, the pattern of 
the die suggesting a stage with footlights 
(rounded extensions from the base). From 
the top of the die-cut part, halftone pictures 
of the kiddies—Aurise, Jeanne, Jackie—also 
die-cut, hang by threads from the top of the 
die-cut part like Christmas wreaths in a win- 
dow. But that is old stuff. Around the card 
a novel red stock is glued, all but invisible 
at the back and perforated in the middle on 


AND FOR A PERFECT FINISH 


‘The use of folders, cat- 
aloguesand other types 
ofadvertising literature 

ae to tell your customers 

ut your merchandise can be ac- 
complished at a very nominal cost 
when properly handled. 


Whether you are featuring a new ser- 
vice—opening a new department—or 

_ making a special drive on a certain 
type of merchandise, an attractive fold- 
er will broadcast your story econom- 
ically. 


The printing of folders, publications, 
broadsides, catalogues and other ad- 
vertising matter is perfectly simple 
when you realize the various services 
of the Pittsburgh Printing Company. 
Many details arise in printing to cause 
worries—work goes wrong, mistakes 
are made, and the costs run high. 


These troubles are eliminated when the 
job is handled in our plant. One of the 
oldest printing firms in Pittsburgh, we 
have the equipment necessary to do 
your work intelligently and econom- 
ically. 


PITTSBURGH PRINTING COMPANY 


PRINTERS ¢ 
530-834 FERNANDO 
STREET 


BINDERS ® 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PUBLISHERS 


‘PHONES, GRANT 1980-1951 


the front. So when the greeting is closed, a 
round red shoe button sticks out at the top 
of the perforated line. Take hold of this but- 
ton, pull it, and zip—the piece is opened just 
like the modern overshoes, or hand bags, or 
brief cases! Again, mighty clever! While 
there are other die-cut jobs in the lot, in 
comparison they are ordinary. Layout, dis- 
play, and typography are generally quite 
good. Practically every item has punch. In 
the hope of helping to make good work even 
better, we say the lines are spaced too closely 
on your business card set in light Kabel. The 
main group crowds the red band which is 
bled across the top too closely. Position 
makes the piece top-heavy. While cover and 
title page of the “Waterbury Observation 
Connecticut Tercentary” book are character- 
ful and striking—with only the words and 
the figure 1635 and 1935 in big bold sans- 
serif filling the bottom half—the effect of 
congestion, due to close line spacing, is not 


One of the Pittsburgh Printing 
Company salesmen would like to dis- 
cuss your needs for both advertising 
literature and commercial forms- 
no obligation, of course. 


@ PITTSBURGH 


PRINTING COMPANY 
530 FERNANDO STREET, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


pleasing. While not as outstanding as the 
two singled out for special mention, other 
specimens are very good—not one is com- 
monplace or ordinary. 

Smkin Marsuaut Limirep, London, Eng- 
land.—Despite some of the inconsistencies in 
it, we particularly like “The Best Books of 
the Season, 1935-36.” As a matter of fact, 
because such catalogs usually are not exam- 
ples of the best typography and printing, it 
ranks among the best we have seen. The 
cover, a cartoon type, showing numerous 
quaint-looking characters poring over books, 
with colors introduced by means of Ben Day 
screens, is one you have doubtless used for 
years, and thus is standard. Then, glancing 
at the display on the back cover, we witness 
a striking contrast between the old and new. 
The latter, with halftone illustration strik- 
ing diagonally across the page, and type also 
off the horizontal, exemplifies ultra-modern 
work. The front cover, on the other hand, 
is decidedly conventional, in fact quaint. If 
it has trade-mark value, as we believe, we 
would not particularly criticize its continued 
use; though our opinion is that a new cover 
each year, designed in key with contemporary 
layout and typographical style, would serve 
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better. If the work were well done, intere 
would be aroused. However, if you reta 
the old cover, we believe the book should | 
in keeping with a conventional back pa, 
employing a traditional type—Caslon, fo 
instance. Advertisements of various publis! 
ers inside are for the most part well handle« 
although those in which the extra-bold Bodo; 
is used for display are unpleasing to look a 
garish, bizzare—especially where many lin: 
are set in the face, and also when space i 
crowded with type. Such a type must be use: 
like pepper and salt—sparingly. And it need 
air. Page 33, on this account, is very bad. O: 
the other hand, Dent’s page (19) is duii 
because of insufficient contrast between tex‘ 
and display. Among pages we particularly 
like are 23, 25 (aside from the handling o: 
“The” in titles), 20 (excellent!), 35, 37, and 
others. Regular pages where the books arc 
grouped under headings—-“Biography,” for 
example—are nicely made up, but the sans- 
serif body is not as clear as a good roman 
would be in the small size used. For heads, it 
is all right—big enough, but a bit weakened 
through letterspacing too widely. 

Georce B. Bowra, of Aztec, New Mexico 
—It is most disappointing to see a book with 
such interesting and well written text as 
“Evening Shades and Other Poems” so poorly 
treated typographically. Type work for the 
cover is archaic—even ugly. We can hardly 
conceive of a worse combination than the 
condensed caps, out of date even in news- 
paper headlines, and Wedding Text. Neither 
harmonizes with the rugged illustration in 
coarse woodcut technique. Again, the lines 
of type as a unit (the design) do not fit the 
page. They should be spaced out—not only 
to make the type form more nearly in accord 
with the proportions of the page but also 
because the lines are too closely spaced. Fur- 
thermore, when a title is in two or more 
lines these lines should be closer to each other 
than the final one of them is to the subhead 
below. You slipped there, too. Two lines in 
text (Old English)—or in any condensed 
face, in fact—should be closely word spaced: 
spacing should always be proportionate to 
the width of type—narrow type, close spac- 
ing; extended type, wide spacing. Simple 
enough. And the ornaments you threw in at 
the ends of some of those lines hurt rather 
than help the effect. No purpose is served 
not even that of ornamentation—so their use 
cannot be endorsed. The title page is better 
only because the type is very small and its 
lack of beauty and effectiveness is not so 
evident. Indeed it is practically all in 12- 
point of a Caslon face showing plainly the 
effects of long use in the production of a 
newspaper. The title is too small both in 
relation to the size of the page and to the 
other type—indeed it doesn’t stand out at 
all. While the ribbon ornaments under the 
titles are ugly and unsuitable, the handling 
of the text pages is the best part of the work. 
But worn type with poor makeready and 
thin gray-like ink leave much to be desired. 


x * 


Top two letterheads produced by the Globe 
Printing Company: ducks light green, type 
dark blue; Globe’s stationery is green and 
black. Dando-Schaff’s letterhead is black and 
red. Typographer Sahlin used light blue and 
brown on light yellow stock. Artstaff’s sta- 
tionery is blue; type in black, rules in red. 
Thomsen-Ellis’s first specimen is in green 
and dark gray; second, bright red and black 
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THE OPEN FORUM 
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Dedicated to frank discussion of topics of interest to the printing industry. 
The editor does not assume responsibility for views advanced by contributors 


Type Stunt 


To the Editor: Here are some impres- 
sions of a caricature of Groucho Marx, 
which was composed in our school shop 
(Roxbury Memorial High School, Bos- 
ton). We—two boys, eighteen years old 
—set the form in our spare time, using 
only materials we had on hand, and 
which can be found in any shop. 

Brass rules serve as the hair, the lip, 
and contour of the face, with brows and 
mustache indicated by 18- and 24-point 
Broadway type. respectively. An “O” 


and a “Q” of Broadway, joined by a 
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Three guesses! A clever type caricature by 
student-printers J. A. Bello and Peter Bruno 


parenthesis, form the eyeglasses. Paren- 
theses make up his nose and chin, with 
brackets for ears. 

The job was set inside of an hour and 
was composed by just the two of us— 
students of printing for the last four 
years. The boy with whom I collabo- 
rated on the job is Peter Bruno, of Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

We thought that perhaps you would 
like to see what work can be done in a 
school shop; and if you care to, you may 
reproduce the caricature in your excel- 
lent magazine which is well read by all 
us students. I don’t think that your mag- 


azine can be too highly praised, both as 
a help to students and as a means of 
advancement to the journeyman printer. 
With best wishes for continued suc- 
cess, I remain an ardent reader of your 
magazine.—JosEPH A. BELLo, Boston 


Salesman’s Slant 

Dear Mr. Frazier: Since the receipt 
of your letter I have reread “The Strat- 
egy of Printing Sales,” which appeared 
in the January issue of Tue INLAND 
Printer, and can but arrive at the con- 
clusion that it was written by a trained 
printing analyst—if not perhaps by a 
tradesman. Answering your inquiry rela- 
tive to reprinting the article, I would 
say, “Save the expense.” 

It’s an entertaining article, yes, but it 
doesn’t get down to the roots. I believe 
it was written by a man who is trying to 
tell others how to sueceed—and who has 
forgotten that he has gained his know]- 
edge by hard work, by studying things 
the ordinary salesman never heard of. 

For some years I have enjoyed the 
distinction of being the south’s premier 
printing salesman—of having the great- 
est sales volume and of drawing down 
the greatest remuneration. I served my 
apprenticeship in your good plant, and 
knew Mr. Shepard, R. R. Donnelley, 
Mike Kehoe and the rest of the Chicago 
pioneers. I have served thirty years as 
a plant superintendent, sales manager, 
and printing executive. 

My experience has taught me that 
selling printing successfully is a matter 
of personal knowledge of manufacture, 
the ability to impress the prospects with 
your sincerity, and the good sense nec- 
essary to guide you in telling the truth. 

Flashy salesmen, effervescent ideas, 
or sales contacts do not mean success in 
salesmanship. Mastery of your subject, 
integrity, and absolute honesty build for 
the real permanency. 

My advice to young salesmen has 
always been: “Know what you are talk- 
ing about—tell the truth—develop your 
creative ability—and don’t oversell your 
prospects.” I believe that’s the formula. 
—S$. G. Rosze.i, Savannah, Georgia 
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Eprror’s Nore: This frank comment 
gives further proof of the fact that a 
good salesman is first of all an individ- 
ual, a personality—after which he fol- 
lows “rules.”” Nevertheless, the article 
referred to by Mr. Roszell apparently 
contained much of real value, for we 
received many requests for reprints of 
it, and printing and Craftsmen groups 
throughout the country have distributed 
it widely to their members. 


More About Foremen 


T'o the Editor: In the March issue of 
THe INLAND Printer there is a request 
for “The Truth About Foremen.” This 
is my guess in regard to the matter: 

The success of any business is due 
entirely to good management. It can sky- 
rocket a nickel to a million or squeeze a 
million to a nickel. Management is really 
the ownership, but the subordinates are 
superintendents, foremen, and the like. 
As I am a compositor I shall speak of 
the composing-room foreman. In the first 
place, the better judgment would be to 
select one of at least middle age, because 
those trained in the old school have a 
more thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness, Any one of the older printers will 
appreciate this. Due to the introduction 
of labor-saving devices the system of 
training is far different now from that 
in former days, yet the older foremen 
possess, or should possess, a knowledge 
of both schools. Their power was prac- 
tically supreme in days gone by—no 
interference or order-taking from errand 
boys, salesmen, layout men, and the rest. 
They should be of even temperament, 
free from bias, prejudice, or favoritism. 

Regarding long length of service of 
employes, it speaks well for the manage- 
ment, no doubt, but it often develops a 
deep feeling of “safety” in certain men 
which may make them feel too great in 
degree of importance. Also, cliques are 
frequently formed by old-timers who 
hinder good will among the newer help. 
A good foreman should never allow these 
cliques to form. They cause trouble. Also, 
a foreman must understand the capabili- 
ties of all and allot to each man the style 
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of work best suited to his talents; not 
give a banker’s menu to a tariff hand to 
compose. He should stress the value of 
quality above quantity as an advantage to 
the firm. Very seldom can speed produce 
a perfect job. When an employer notices 
the quality of his work falling off, he 
should scrutinize the working methods 
of the foreman. 

Many foremen today are totally unfit 
for the positions they hold, and through 
their shortcomings and selfishness will 
not engage competent workmen, fearing 
for their own safety. Often, through this 
fear, they will discharge a thoroughly 
capable man. Another disadvantage, too, 
is the practice of some modern foremen 
who, simply by reason of their position, 
do practically everything but compose 
every job that comes to them. They 
may have geniuses for compositors under 
them, but they feel qualified to tell the 
geniuses exactly what to do. I'll grant 
they may have a better all-around knowl- 
edge of printing, and possibly they have 
good executive abilities, but the actual 
mechanical execution of all jobs should 
be left to the workmen. This arbitrary 
action on the part of foremen is some- 
times the cause of losing valued help. 

Every employer should impress upon 
his employes that no one is to resign or 
be discharged without calling to his 
attention the reason for his leaving or 
dismissal. In this way the firm may dis- 
cover a few faults in the foreman. 

Another point. (While this may not be 
directly in line with the subject of fore- 
men, it concerns them indirectly and 
really affects the welfare of employes 
and the business of the firm.) A finished 
copy of every job should be laid upon 
the desk of the employer daily ; he should 
examine the work of all departments 
and credit the work of those workmen 
who had any part in producing it. For 
instance, a finished letterhead is on the 
desk. The employer keeps a chart on 
which are the names of all workmen, and 
beside the name of each who had any- 
thing to do with the job he records a 
rating —"“E” excellent, “G” good, “I” 
fair, ““B’ bad. At the end of thirty days 
he should consult his record and he will 
then know for himself the capabilities 
of all his help, as does the foreman. For 
instance: Bill Smith has taken part in 
the composition of five hundred jobs in a 
month. His rating might be “E” 400, 
“G” 75, “EF” 20, “B” 5. This would cer- 
tainly indicate Billy is a valuable hand. 

Then suppose Billy is discharged. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
employer would not know Billy was 
gone. But by this method he would find 
out and naturally would want to know 
why the man was no longer in _ his 
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employ. He would then consult with 
both the foreman and Billy, and would 
learn the cause of the latter’s dismissal. 
Of course the employer must use tact in 
such cases, otherwise it would conflict 
with my contention that the foreman 
should be given complete authority to 
maintain his position. 

In short, the requisites of a good fore- 
man, in my opinion, should be these: he 
is at least middle aged, he should com- 





mand respect and dignity, he should by 
fair and impartial, never showing preju 
dice or favor to anyone, and above all lv 
should stress quality. There is a goo: 
field for fine printing, you know, as wel! 
as for good clothes, good shoes, or good 
food. You also know you can obtain 
meal for ten cents, or a thousand printe«| 
‘ards for ninety cents—but who wants 
such miserable quality? 

—Josepu Lenny, Philadelphia 


NEW BLUE PIGMENT IS SHOWN ON COVER 


HE cover of this issue of Tur INLAND 

Printer ‘should be unusually inter- 
esting to our readers because it is printed 
with a new blue ink, especially formu- 
lated for us by The International Print- 
ing Ink Corporation, containing the new 
pigment, Syan Blue B, a product of The 
United Color and Pigment Company. 
Reports of the development of this pig- 
ment have appeared in previous issues ; 
and, although the pigment is not as yet 
available in large quantities, we believe 
our readers will be interested in seeing 
the product in actual use. 

To gain a clearer conception of the 
unique qualities possessed by Syan Blue 
B, it will be advantageous first to trace 
briefly the history and development of 
blue pigments up to the present, with 
a note on their shortcomings and subse- 
quently formulating a set of ideal char- 
acteristics for this class. This will make 
it clear why the new blue is claimed to 
be superior to existing pigments and 
why it is regarded as nearly approach- 
ing the ideal. 

Although Iron Blue, discovered in 
1704, and Ultramarine Blue, discovered 
in 1826, were the first synthetic blue 
pigments, they remain to the present day 
by far the most important pigments in 
this class. They have, however, some 
well recognized limitations. Whereas the 
iron blues are quite light-fast and also 
resistant to acid, they are quite readily 
destroyed by even the weakest of alkalis 
and in addition they have not the clean- 
liness of tone desirable for an ideal blue. 
Ultramarine, on the other hand, while 
quite clean in tone and very fast to light 
and alkalis, has little tinctorial strength, 
is a poor printer, and is readily attacked 
by acids of all descriptions. 

In comparatively recent years great 
strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of organic colors, but to date the 
blues in this field have all been deficient 
in one or more respects. The extremely 
clean and brilliant peacock blues are 
very fugitive and readily attacked by 


chemicals, while the newer light-fast 
and chemically resistant blues, typified 
by the Indanthrenes, are notably deti- 
cient in brilliance and cleanliness of hue. 

The foregoing facts indicate that the 
main characteristics which an ideal blue 
should possess are these: high tinctorial 
strength, great brilliance and cleanliness 
of tone, extreme fastness to light, resis- 
tance to water, alkalis, acids, organic 
solvents, et cetera, and working qualities 
suited to the various uses to which pig- 
ments are generally put. 

Syan Blue B combines to a high degree 
the above characteristics with none of 
the disadvantages of previously known 
blue pigments. It resists even the most 
concentrated acids and alkalis and is 
unaffected by heat until very high tem- 
peratures are reached. It is not attacked 
by reducing agents such as hydrosulfite, 
differing in this respect from other pig- 
ment dyestuffs. In addition it is quite 
fast to light and resists organic solvents, 
even at high temperatures. 

While it has a very clean, brilliant 
hue, ranging from a slightly reddish 
shade full strength to a greenish shade 
in tints, Syan Blue B has also excep- 
tionally high tinctorial strength, being 
approximately ten times as strong as the 
fugitive peacock blues which it most 
nearly resembles in hue. 

Although naturally a pigment combin- 
ing all these desirable characteristics to 
such a high degree as does Syan Blue B 
can be used in any field of printing, it 
is especially applicable to certain fields 
where rigorous requirements render the 
present-day blues unsatisfactory at best. 
In the printing of soap wrappers, for 
example, where Ultramarine Blue, with 
its limitations as to tinctorial strength 
and printing qualities, has long been the 
only available blue, Syan Blue B opens 
up tremendous possibilities. In outdoor 
poster and sign work where exceptional 
weathering qualities are required, Syan 
Blue B is far superior to Iron Blue or 
Ultramarine Blue. In many other fields 
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where process printing is employed and 
the product must be proof to light, chem- 
icals, solvents, and so forth, Syan Blue B 
should prove of immense value. Among 
such specialized uses may be mentioned 
bays, cartons, decalcomania, labe]s, and 
metal foil, awning and cloth, and a host 
of other modern applications. 

It is safe to say that the discovery of 
a blue having the above characteristics 
is one of the outstanding developments 
in over a hundred years and that its 
almost unlimited possibilities will, in the 
near future, make it one of the most 
favorably known colors to the printer 
and indeed to everyone connected in any 
way with the graphic arts. 


x * 
“Our Twelfth Edition’ 


Carefully following copy, a composi- 
tor in the plant of Schmidt Brothers, 
Incorporated, of Chicago, one day last 
month put these words into type: “1, 
Elizabeth; 2, Charles; 3, Crescentia; 4, 
Edward; 5, Raymond; 6, Francis; 7, 
Mary-Rose; 8, Theresa; 9, Ronald; 10, 
Daniel; 11, Theodore.” Those were for 
the first inside page of the folder. 

Page 2 he set as follows: “12—Rob- 
ert J. Schmidt, born March eight, nine- 
teen hundred thirty-six, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Schmidt, 1654 Melrose Street, 
Chicago. Nine and one-half pounds of 
inspiration.” This information was con- 
sidered worthy of a page in itself. 

Looking pleased and proud, printer- 
parent Charles J. Schmidt, president of 
the company, okayed the proofs, and the 
announcement went out under the title 
of “Our Twelfth Edition.” 


Gravure’s Development in Europe Brings 


Many New Processes and Methods 


N visirinG foreign countries, a man 
I very naturally observes many things 
through his “professional” eye. And thus 
it was only natural that when I was in 
Europe recently I saw gravtire, gravure, 
and more gravure—although not, I 
believe, to the exclusion of too many 
other points of interest. I visited as 
many plants as I could, talked with 
authorities, and observed the trends. 

But if I was “gravure-conscious,” it 
was not entirely due to my predilection. 
The increased use of gravure in Europe 
is definitely noticeable. Descriptive fold- 
ers in hotels, tourist offices, and railroad 
stations are being turned out, in the vast 
majority of instances, by this process. 
Posters, also, particularly in Switzer- 
land and Germany, are produced by 
gravure in vast quantities. Many are 
combination jobs—large areas in a given 
color being lithographed, and figures 
and additional tones added by means of 
gravure. (In England, the older word, 
“photogravure,” is used, and this, of 
course, more nearly describes the proc- 
ess than does our own abbreviated form. ) 

Rapid progress is being made in the 
development of apparatus for the recov- 
ery of solvents. One plant I visited had 
more than saved the cost of installation 
in two years; another was preparing to 
place an order for apparatus costing 
fifty thousand dollars, with a guaranteed 
return of thirty-five thousand dollars a 
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year. The upshot of the matter is that 
better solvents—costing more money, of 
course—can be used advantageously if 
a large proportion of the material can be 
recovered. (Recovered material, through 
distillation, is generally purer than the 
original.) Savings are larger than they 
would be in this country, it should be 
remembered, because of the higher price 
paid in Europe for solvents. Xylol, for 
example, costs about sixty-eight cents a 
gallon, and what are called “rubber” 
solvents, thirty-seven cents. 

A new method of sensitizing carbon 
tissue is being developed, whereby only 
the gelatin comes in contact with the 
sensitizing solution. Even those parts of 
the supporting paper on which the gela- 
tin has been laid are untouched by the 
liquid. As a consequence, expansion or 
contraction of the paper is entirely elim- 
inated. Curiously enough, while this 
trouble was the prime cause of the crea- 
tion of necessary apparatus, a further 
unexpected result has developed. Car- 
bon tissue sensitized in this manner 
remains sensitive and usable for a length 
of time as yet undetermined. I have seen 
work etched, in which the resist had been 
made with tissue sensitized fifty-one 
days previously. 

Dufaycolour is a new development of 
the Ilford Company, London. By using 
Dufaycolour films in any ordinary cam- 
era, loaded in daylight as usual, colored 
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Old “Itching Heel” 














TIME: Way Back Yonder 
SETTING: The Daily Clarion 


| knight of 
the road, typesetter extraordinary! Give him a corn-cob 
pipe, a shot of drinking likker, a couple of fonts of lead, 








turn him loose in front of a case—and how that old boy 
could go to town! » He knew his uppers and lowers, 
but not in a Pullman sense. Disdaining railroads as octopi 
with tentacles inimical to the common weal, he paid no 
fares. Yet the country knew him from corner to corner, 
from paper to paper. » Paid by the “string"—soured or 
philosophical of demeanor — Pete Judkins is but a roman- 
tic memory of the open road, Mark Twain and the days 
when jumping frogs intrigued the minds and bets of the 
countryside. » And serving here, sir, as fair introduction 
for his modern descendants—the guild of today’s crafts- 
men known as Typographers. 


Genius we 


PERSPIRATION WITH A CAPITAL “P” 


The Wizard of East Orange said that Genius is 
half inspiration and half f We beg to differ. 
Ninety percentum of Genius is Perspiration with a capi- 
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tal “P". Mind you, no claim to Genius is being made for 
or by us. Instead, we claim there is little of it in our pro- 
fession. To say that a bit of typography “bears the mark 
of Genius” is misleading. For instance: Ever so often 








you see an appealing advertisement, a beautiful page, a 
casual brochure, that many might say was produced by~ 
a real Genius of Typography. But make no mistake. 
There are few worthy of the title in the realm of Caslon, 
Cheltenham, Stymie, or Futura. Excellent Typography — 
with all the artistry of balance and eye appeal that the 
term implies—is the very natural result of combining 
Experience, Good Taste and Hard Work. » Also, inspira- 
tion and “hunch” are synonymous—and good Typog- 
raphy is never the result of a “hunch”. It is planned— 
as we would soon like to demonstrate and deliver to you. 


Hayes-Lochner, INc. 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 


ONE SIXTY EAST ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 














transparencies are obtained without the 
use of a filter. It is obvious that color 
guides of “the passing show” can be 
obtained in this way. A monochrome 
negative can be made from which regu- 
lar black and white prints are derived. 
You may do your own developing, in 
accordance with instructions, or your 
films will be processed by the company. 

Dufaycolour is based on a three-color 
additive method of color reproduction. 
A series of blue, green, and red lines and 
squares are interposed between the film 
base and the emulsion proper. These 
color elements are so minute—about a 
million to the square inch—that the 
naked eye absolutely fails to see any 
trace of them. A super-speed panchro- 
matic emulsion is used to coat the film, 
and the color sensitivity is so well bal- 
anced that no correction or “taking” fil- 
ter is necessary. Exposure is made with 
the emulsion side farthest from the lens. 

The Vivex Process is pretty generally 
known to gravure workers by now, and 
a detailed description hardly seems nec- 
essary. For gravure, it is ideal in that 
its reproduction curve is almost identical 
with that of the process. Briefly, Vivex 
consists primarily in causing the silver 
in a bromide positive print to bring about 
absolutely proportional hardening of a 
soft gelatin film containing one of the 
pigments of the complementary color. 
The resultant colored images in hard- 
ened gelatin are superimposed to pro- 
duce the finished color print. The amount 
of the three primary colors in any part 
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of the finished print is determined only 
by the amount of silver in the parent 
bromides. So if three positives are made 
under exactly the same controlled con- 
ditions, they also are quantitatively 
related to the colored print. 

All necessary color retouching is done 
on the negatives, and a color proof is 
then submitted to the customer. The 
three positives are already color cor- 
rected for inks of the same shade as the 
Vivex printing colors. But, and this is 
important, the three cylinders must be 
automatically etched—that is, with no 
rushing or retarding of this or that part. 

Up to now, the usual method of stro- 
boscopic control of register does not 
seem to pan out for the purpose men- 
tioned, so steps are being taken to 
achieve the same results by means of an 
entirely different principle. Experiments 
are now going on. More of this later. 

Of the Rinco Process I am unable 
just now to say very much except that 
it is a simplified method of producing 
type and picture so that both may be 
assembled in negative form and a com- 
posite positive made of the whole. The 
cost of material is reduced at least 50 
per cent, and the time factor very much 
lessened. Due to the nature of this pat- 
ented process, almost all retouching is 
done on the negatives, and much more 
rapidly than has hitherto been possible. 

The process shortly will be available 
to those interested in considering the 
matter on a license basis, and at present 
a descriptive booklet is being prepared. 
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The first is nondescript and anemic, even though in two colors. The second is characterful and 
dynamic, though printed in only one color, a dark green. A fine revision! Congratulations 
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I may add that this process is bein. 
used exclusively by the Ringier Cor 

pany, Switzerland, the Sun Engravin 
Company, London, and the Rembrani 
Photogravure Company, also of Lond 

—these being three of the largest gr: 

vure plants in the world. 

Among minor indications of enter 
prise noticed “‘abroad” was the obtai» 
ing of greater humidity in etching roonis 
when such humidity was required for 
“rush” work—by flooding huge plat: 
glass windows with water from the top 
and draining it off through small ducts 
at the bottom. Readings were taken from 
sensitive hygrometers on both sides of 
the room and when the average reached 
the desired point, the flow of water was 
stopped by a touch of a button. 

It was found that it paid to install for 
each retoucher a small channel, about 
six inches long and one inch wide and 
deep, through which water continually 
runs. Time is saved and the brushes are 
kept clean. A further conservation of 
time is effected in the printing of carbon 
tissue. As this has to be done twice for 
each cylinder—once from the screen and 
once from the positive—the saving is 
really worth while. 

Are lamps must be kept at a certain 
distance from the printing frames on 
account of heat which is developed. To 
counteract this, and to permit the arc 
lamps to be placed much closer to the 
frame, they are hung from the ceiling, 
and counter-balanced so that they may 
be raised or lowered easily. The printing 
frame lies flat on its table; around the 
top of it a framework is built. When 
positives or screens and tissue are in 
position, water is flowed into this frame, 
or trough, so that the top is covered to 
a depth of two or three inches. Printing 
through this water seems to be beneficial 
rather than otherwise, and of course any 
heat that may be generated is entirely 
dissipated. And interesting experiments 
might be made by trying the effect of 
various anilin dyes in the water. 

For general focusing in photography, 
a large sheet is printed so that the whole 
surface is covered with type. This in 
turn is placed on the copying board and 
all focusing of any flat copy is done 
directly on this type. This is a distinct 
advantage when originals are fuzzy or 
otherwise indistinct. 

These are just a few highlights on 
the various processes and practices | 
observed in Europe. On every hand, 
today, gravure is forging ahead with 
growing momentum; a real study of fun- 
damentals is being made—not by iso- 
lated enthusiasts, as previously, but by 
organized workers, both in the United 
States and abroad. 
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THE PROOFROOM 
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Questions pertaining to the work of proofreaders are solicited for detailed 
consideration in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


What’s a Star-Shooter ? 

In the Literary Digest for January 4, 1936, 
on page 28, I found this, in an article about 
Barbara Stanwyck in the movie “Annie Oak- 
ley”: “It is the romance with star-shooter 
Toby Walker that persuades Mr. Stiegler to 
protest.” Is this correct?—WVebraska. 

Presumably the query turns on the 
hyphen in “‘star-shooter.” It seems Toby 
Walker was a shooter. He was a good 
shooter. He was a swell shooter. He was, 
in fact, a star shooter. “Star” is an 
adjective. Using the word in this sense, 
it is no more proper to write “star- 
shooter” than it would be to write “good- 
shooter,” or “swell-shooter.” 

Compounding the words makes the 
reader expect to find a new relation, 
beyond that which would exist between 
the words if they occurred separately, 
in the run of the type. “Star-shooter”’ 
looks at once, even to a reader not con- 
sciously aware of the niceties of com- 
pounding, like a short way of saying 
“one who shoots stars.” This is encour- 
aging to those who try to further the 
cause of good compounding—not fancy, 
not theoretical, but practical and useful 
in making print do its work. 


“Out the Window’’ 


In our place, a newspaper shop, we are 
told to follow copy, even if it goes out the 
window. Nevertheless, we are bawled out 
sometimes when we do follow copy. What’s 
the poor devil in the proofroom to do? I 
am stumped.—South Dakota. 

The strict follow-copy rule can be 
enforced only where there is editorial 
infallibility back of it—and where that 
is, I don’t know! The best copy will 
have some errors. Miswriting goes unde- 
tected by editors. If the proofreader dis- 
covers the error, can he be expected to 
let it pass uncorrected? Certainly not. 
And so it’s the follow-copy rule itself 
that ought to go out the window. 

The operator ought not to make major 

‘anges from copy without an okay from 

reofroom or editorial rooms. But the 

roofreader should have more latitude— 

! more responsibility. I am speaking 

‘vy of obvious, unmistakable errors, as 


Dig Ciocred VE Teel 


where copy says “Browen” for the name 
“Browne.” Of course, the reader must 
be on the alert against seeming error; 
he must know the pitfalls, and avoid 
them. That’s what he’s there for. 

One of the toughest and most inter- 
esting problems a proofreader has is to 
do his part, tactfully but effectively, in 
getting this ‘“‘follow-copy” rule adjusted 
so that writer, editor, compositor, and 
proofreader are all working produc- 
tively to keep error out at all times. 


Accent the Ruling Factor 


I can’t for the life of me see why we write 
“allotted” but “balloted,” “committed” but 
“benefited.” Please explain —Delaware., 


It’s all done with mirrors—in other 
words, accent is what does it. When the 
last syllable is accented, double the con- 
sonant; when not accented, use the sin- 
gle consonant. “Crochet” is a funny one, 
in this connection; the “t’’ is silent. To 
double it would be to turn a French pro- 
nunciation into an English one. Also, 
notice this exception to the rule: “Cha- 
grined.” All rules have exceptions. 


Colon in Ratio 

How should I space with a colon used in 
an algebraic ratio?—Pennsylvania. 

First, use no space ahead of the colon 
(that is, on the left). Use thin space 
after it (on the right)—except when the 
figure following the colon is a I. The 
figure I does not fill the block and gives 
the appearance of a tiny bit of spacing 
on either side of the character. 


Coéperation 

Please, sir—which is the properly ruling 
power: writer, editor, compositor, or proof- 
reader? I am in the dark.—Michigan. 

You rascal! Of course you must be a 
proofreader, and of course, being a 
proofreader, you are trying to get me to 
say the proofreader is the one on whom 
to lean. I get it! 

And so he is! The best proofreaders 
are more competent to rule on matters of 
print-style than writer or editor. But oh, 
boy—how you need to use your best 
sense and judgment! 


Needs Hyphen for Clarity 

Please tell me how this sentence should 
have been written, with regard to hyphen in 
compound: “A public recreational park is 
to be established on 6,000 acres of poor farm 
land.” Arise and shine !—Wisconsin. 


Sorry, sir, but I just can’t do it—and 
neither could anyone else, without know- 
ing whether the writer was thinking of 
land belonging to the poor-farm, or of 
farmland that is poor in quality. “Poor- 
farm land” and “poor farmland” are 
equally possible. Without an explanatory 
context, the meaning can’t be adduced. 
This shows what happens when punctu- 
ation or compounding is neglected. 


Word Division Again 

In many past numbers of Tue INLAND 
Printer have appeared both articles and 
short items treating word division. These 
articles have presented quite a lot of talk, 
half directions and half explanations and 
half rules and half reforms, somewhat as do 
those articles that advocate partial spelling 
reforms without doing a thorough job. 

The result is that readers have not been 
helped. But many practical men have been 
confused because the articles have made it 
seem that there is no practical rule govern- 
ing division, which is needed in practical 
work. The division talk has been a waste of 
space, if space is valuable, as is claimed. 

It certainly has been a waste of readers’ 
time, and it has confused practical men in 
practical work. 

Some months ago, you headed an item in 
Proofroom, “Cannot Divide Words to Please 
All.” Well, words can be neither spelled nor 
divided to please all, but words can be both 
spelled and divided to suit all. 

How? The spelling of words does not 
please all. There are the spelling reformers 
who are not pleased. Then there are such 
solid affairs as the Chicago Tribune that are 
not pleased; they make their own spelling 
rules and their own exceptions. But though 
spelling does not please all, there is a spell- 
ing which must suit all, in the absence of 
special directions. The standard spelling is 
the standard dictionary spelling. It suits all. 

So, in the matter of division, there are 
established rules which, while they may dis- 
please some, will nevertheless be such that 
they will suit all—Nebraska. 


It would be easy to dismiss this letter 
with a noisy “Hoot, mon.” It could be 
laughed off. But, while putting in mild 
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remonstrance against the writer’s rather 
foggy argument, we much prefer to take 
it seriously. The points made deserve 
careful consideration by practical men 
mentioned by its author. 

In writing about division of words, 
we are of course well aware that there 
is a “standard” practice, and we would 
certainly not wish to disturb anybody’s 
confidence in it. When you can “follow 
Webster and be happy,” our advice is to 
follow Webster and be happy. But—we 
have known so many shops where “‘fol- 
low Webster” was the rule, and the shop 
people did not really know what Web- 
ster calls for. 

The writer of the letter does make a 
real point—though somewhat vaguely— 
in his distinction between pleasing all 
and suiting all. Pleasing all appears 
impossible. Experience of generations 
proves that. Suiting all is “something 
else again.” Suiting all means providing 
methods which can be put into practical 
use and will “get you by.” 

Not for anything would we disturb 
the mental state of those who have a 
practical system which soothes their 
own professional conscience and satis- 
fies their customers. Nevertheless, we 
cannot hesitate to attempt to reach an 
understanding which will bring relief to 
those who are honestly puzzled by this 
particular problem. 

Division is a difficult field. There are 
the two contending principles, of regu- 
lation by etymology (word history) and 
by pronunciation; there is the fact that 
British usage bases on etymology, Amer- 
ican on pronunciation. 

The simple fact is that we have not 
wasted space in our discussion of these 
vexed matters. We have contributed— 
materially, we believe—to the all-impor- 
tant end of getting people to “think on 
these things.” It should be understood 
we claim no ruling authority; we do not 
settle these questions, once and for all. 
We would rather, in this department, 
start something than settle anything for- 
ever and all time. 

To see “sherif” and “burocracy” in 
the “Trib” is thrillful, but not in any 
sense conclusive. It probably settles 
more persons into adherence to the old 
ways than it converts to the new way. 
Somehow, there is something very satis- 
fying about the old ways of spelling and 
dividing words, in spite of the difficul- 
ties. The newer ways are harder than 
many of the old. 

What this department desires, above 
all things else, is to stimulate thought on 
these matters—to get people talking. In 
that way, and in no other way, can we 
centribute to advance toward settled 
principles in matters of style. 
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Too Precise ? 


We have always printed our firm name as 
John Blank and Sons Company, Printers, 
Binders, Stationers. Recently a publication 
referred to our company as “John Blank and 
Sons Company, Printer, Binder, Stationer.” 
Can it be we have been in error all these 
years? It would be strange.—lowa. 

Let no one think this is an easy ques- 
tion for us to answer, or one that can be 
answered with simple positiveness. It’s 
a tough one. The publication that started 
this probably has an ironclad rule that 
“company” is always to be treated as 
a singular. Start from that point. 











Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


Magicians pick rabbits out of 
hats but it certainly takes a 
printer to pull a white elephant 
out of a pressroom, 

The ink manufacturer who sub- 
stitutes inferior dyes on a special 
order is operating his plant under 
false colors. 

When a folding machine motor 
short circuited, the operator’s lan- 
guage shocked the bindery girls. 

Once a financially embarrassed 
printer had to sell off a lot of 
lower case to raise capital. 

A tipsy comp used harsh words 
to a judge and thereupon drew a 
stiff sentence, 

Some acrobats earn a living 
standing on their heads but type 
does its best work when standing 
on its feet. 

Just because a display comp 
has learned to set swell heads 
that’s no reason for him to culti- 
vate a swelled head. 

When the boss discovered an 
apprentice helping himself to a 
lot of colored ink, he promptly 
gave him the can. 

An engraver who specialized in 
perfumed stationery went bank- 
rupt and settled for ten scents on 
the dollar. 


While peppy rivals tried new 
stunts, 
A certain printer dozed; 
They took away ’most all his 
work— 
His open shop soon closed. 














I would certainly not say the « 
pany was wrong in the wording of 
letterhead. The name with the plur 
may indeed be a corporate title, and 
such properly exempt from editing. | 
then again, as a general propositi 
referring to the company without } 
tense of legal exactitude, I certair » 
would not say the publication \.s 
wrong, as a matter of grammar. 

Actually, in analyzing this situati: 
it all depends on whether you think «f 
the company as a unit itself, doing pris: - 
ing, binding, and trade in stationery 
and so fairly to be called “a” printer, 
binder, and stationer—or name the com- 
pany and then mentally switch over io 
the idea that it is made up of printers, 
binders, and stationers. 

To get right down to a real ruling on 
this case, I must say, in candor, that to 
me the publication seems to have been 
over-precise; to have lost track of the 
plain humanity of the matter while 
zealously heeding the requirements of 
strict grammatical interpretation. But 
isn’t that editorial prerogative? 


Thanks for the Adjective! 

Where I work, the best they will say for 
a proofreader is that he is a necessary evil. 
If I could find anything else to do, I’d get 
out. Isn’t there some kind of a comeback to 
this condemnation?—Connecticut. 

Next time someone tells you a proof- 
reader is a necessary evil, thank him for 
the adjective. If a proofreader is a nec- 
essary evil, he is necessary; and if he is 
necessary, he is not entirely evil. There’s 
an undistributed middle in the syllogism, 
if I remember my logic correctly. The 
proofreader is certainly necessary. No 
matter how good the composition in the 
shop, it must, and will always have to. 
be checked up carefully and responsi- 
bly; and that’s what the proofreader 
contributes to printing. 


Free-Lance Charges 

I am going to do some work on the side, 
in my free time. How should I charge for 
it—by the number of pages read, or by time? 
It’s quite a problem.—Ind.ana. 

The time basis would probably prove 
the more satisfactory. A farmer would 
not plough a rocky acre for the same 
price he would charge for turning up an 
acre of rich loam. You would read many 
pages of a novel in the time it would 
take to read one page of a reference 
book. Of course, if the whole job is on 
one kind of work, you can figure how 
much time it takes the unit, and charge 
accordingly; but, even so, time is thie 
real basis of vour rates. If you do charg« 
by the hour, the customer must be con- 
vinced that you do a good hour’s work i): 
every hour for which he pays. 
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THE PRESSROOM 
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Readers are invited to send inquiries with regard to their pressroom problems. 
Replies will be mailed if stamped, addressed envelope accompanies questions 


Bled Edges on Cards 


What process is used in the making of the 
green and blue edging on the enclosed sheets ? 

Perfect edging on four edges of the 
sheets is a hand-painted process. A large 
volume of similar work, in the form of 
mourning stationery, is turned out by 
manufacturing stationers, who use a spe- 
cial paint. The sheets are fanned out 
shingle-wise. with just as much of a card 
sticking out from the pile as is to be 
painted. The first operation is to paint 
the angle formed by two edges. When 
the paint has dried, the pile is turned 
around so the other two edges can be 
painted. This appears a slow process, 
but experienced workers acquire good 
speed. A regulation painters’ bristle 
brush is employed, or sometimes an air 
brush when colored lacquers, adapted to 
the air brush, are used instead of paint. 


A Large Order 


Enclosed is a sample from a run of a mil- 
lion labels which I am to start in a few days. 
Blue ink overprints the yellow and overprint 
varnish follows. The same paper will be used. 
Please advise how to run this job to avoid 
offset, sticking, and picking, and how to run 
the varnish to best advantage. The conditions 
(atmospheric) in the pressroom are unfa- 
vorable: no humidity control, coal stoves, and 
naturally a varying temperature. The job is 
to be printed on a twenty-two by thirtv-two- 
inch sheet on a cylinder press with electric 
heater. A large order! 

Send sample of paper, proofs, name 
of press, and all conditions to your ink- 
maker. Tell him whether vou have to 
complete the yellow run before starting 
the blue, or whether the blue will closely 
follow the yellow, et cetera. Ask him to 
mix the inks for the job. It is important 
that both the inks thoroughly cover the 
plates, transter cleanly to the paper, and 
take and lay smoothly on it in order that 
the overprint varnish may take as_ it 
should. You will have to deliver the 
printed. and later the varnished, sheets 
into trays. You may feel your way along 
|. waking up or winding the sheets to 
«termine how many sheets can be piled 

a tray without sticking together. You 

ould again wake the lifts up the day 


By &ugene St. John 


following printing and constantly be on 
your guard against the sheets sticking 
and sweating. If this is your first expe- 
rience on this sort of a job, you likely 
will never forget it, but you will acquire 
experience which will be valuable and 
enable you confidently to take hold of 
similar jobs in the future. If the ink 
indicates a tendency to stick the sheets 
together, a little petrolatum is helpful in 
the ink. If the yellow presents a surface 
on which the blue does not take, you 
may get a wax compound from the ink- 
maker to correct this. 


White-Ink Printing 

We have a request from a customer to 
print a four-page folder in white ink on a 
dark blue coated stock. There will be five 
cuts, four of them zine line cuts and the 
fifth a reverse plate. We intend to set the 
copy in fourteen-point bold-face type so as 
to make the printing stand out plainly. But 
we don’t just know what stock to use — 
enamel or coated—and we don’t know what 
kind of white ink to get. We’d like to run 
the job on a four-roller cylinder press. Can 
you advise us regarding paper and ink, and 
give us pointers on the presswork? 

If the substitution is permissible, alu- 
minum ink is easier to use in printing 
forms containing type. If white ink must 
be used, it can be printed best on an 
uncoated paper, using cover white ink. 
When the choice of paper has been 
made, send proofs, sample of paper, and 
name of press to the inkmaker and ask 
him to supply suitable ink. A firm roller 
with all possible tack, set light, and 
fairly hard packing with a minimum 
punch are necessary to print without 
squashy edges, and it may be necessary 
to make a second impression to get a 
satisfactory print. 


Printing Sales Books 

Can you tell us what type of press is used 
for the printing of sales books or order 
books as used by grocers, et cetera? 

Sales books and similar books which 
incorporate carbon sheets for duplicate 
records are most economically printed 
on roll-feed presses fitted with devices 
for inserting the carbon paper. 


« 
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Overprint Varnishing 

I notice that recent covers of THe INLAND 
Prrvter have been treated with overprint 
varnishing. Would you mind telling us how 
this is done? Is it printed on a letterpress or 
some other form of machine? Do you have 
to slipsheet? Will a gas or electric sheet 
heater help or hinder in any way? The few 
attempts we have made on this work have 
not been very satisfactory. 

Either patent-base or mounted solid- 
face electrotype or rubber plate may be 
used as form. The ink should be suited 
to the job, as it must ink smoothly 
and leave the form and take and lay 
smoothly on the paper or else the var- 
nish will not overprint smoothly. The 
ink should be dry before the varnish is 
applied. Flat-bed cylinder presses gen- 
erally are used. The choice of a high- 
grade, neutral colorless varnish is of 
importance. The press is inked up for 
makeready, which proceeds in the reg- 
ular way, the impression being brought 
up from the center out to the edges. Two 
points to be watched carefully are the 
quantity of varnish and the winding of 
the varnished sheets. Just enough var- 
nish for gloss is run. Proper quantity of 
varnish will not “push” when finger is 
dragged across the sheet. Tray in lifts 
of one hundred and wind the sheets 
every half-hour until dry. A high-grade 
neutral varnish may be applied over any 
ink. If excessive tackiness should occur 
the addition of a few drops of kerosene 
will have the effect of reducing it. 


Multicolor From One Plate 


I have read with great interest an article 
in the February, 1932, issue of Tuer INLAND 
Printer dealing with color prints from one 
plate. Will you please advise where the stone 
paper that is mentioned in this article can 
be obtained? Also, advise whether there is a 
chart or book giving colors obtained by sur- 
printing, and where it is procurable. 

We are sending the name of the stone 
paper source of supply. It is not essen- 
tial, however, as many use fine sand- 
paper or carborundum tympan paper 
instead. Consult the book department of 
Tue INLAND Printer for a chart of 
surprinted colors. 
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Varnishing Printed Sheets 

Enclosed is a sample of work we ran on a 
cylinder job press. This job now has to be 
varnished. We ran into trouble; when run- 
ning in piles of one hundred or more, sheets 
would mark and stick together. Now we 
have heard this job can be done in piles of 
one thousand without sticking or lifting. How 
can this be done satisfactorily without send- 
ing the work to a finishing concern? 

It is important that the inks used are 
suited to the paper; leave the plates of 
the form cleanly; and take, lay, and dry 
smoothly on the paper. Otherwise the 
overprint varnish will not be able to 
cover smoothly. The choice of a high- 
grade varnish is also important. A thor- 
ough makeready is necessary on this 
work. With these conditions met, it is 
not possible to stack the sheets in high 
piles without sticking and lifting, and 
the low piles must be winded occasionally 
unless an accessory spraying device is 
used. The spray prevents sticking and 
lifting, and the sheets may be stacked 
normally. To get the same finish that a 
finishing concern can give, you would 





— 


have to use a varnishing machine; but 
spirit varnishing is possible with a spray. 
The black form of the specimen you sub- 
mit is not printed smoothly enough for 
satisfactory varnishing (it is not thor- 
oughly and evenly inked), therefore you 
should make a second run of the black 
before varnishing or spraying. 


Indenting Index Cards 

We would like to know the best method to 
use in punching the enclosed card. You will 
notice it is something like a perforation, and 
we wonder if a die-cutting rule was used. 

The cards are not punched, strictly 
speaking—they are heavily indented. 
The indentations that you show may be 
matched by impressing the card with the 
foot (bottom) of a steel cutting or per- 
forating rule, or even with the bottom of 
a two-point brass rule. If you are using 
wooden furniture, place metal slugs 
between the rule and the wood. The 
impressions may be made on any press, 
using a tympan that will enable you to 
match the indentations. 























Late again! Now get bus 
and fold these papers,was 
the rollers,clean up the press, 
wash the forms, bring in some 
LI wood, and after that I'll show 
“@)» S| you what to do. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—’Twas a Hard Life 


Cartoon by John T, Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Deep-etched Zincs 

In our plant we run only one color, but 
have very long runs, so we would like to hi 
the plates last as long as possible. Will 5 
please outline the simplest method of maki 
a deep-etched zinc plate from a hand trai 
fer; also what solutions you would reco: 
mend, and the proper way of making the: 

We suggest that you consult the Lit. 
ographic Technical Foundation, Unive 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. T! 
current practice is to burn the dots in t!; 
plates with heat (electric), using a ste) 
and-repeat machine. 


Careful Start Important 

Will you please examine the enclosed bloi- 
ter, printed by offset, and tell me what is 
wrong? The black was the first color on this 
job and it stood more than twenty hours and 
is not dry yet. I put a small amount of 00 
varnish and a little drier in the ink. The jo} 
picked up when I ran the ink straight. It 
also looked washed out if I ran any less. | 
am in the habit of not getting enough water 
on the dampers rather than too much when 
I start a job, and of course the plate catches 
up in places, so I try to bring the water up 
to the minimum. We sometimes have trouble 
with plates not printing as they should for 
more than a few sheets. I try to keep a min- 
imum amount of pressure on all cylinders 
and can’t seem to overcome the trouble. The 
enclosed ruled form is a fair sample of our 
difficulty. This is one of the first three sheets 
I ran to get the lay. 

The enamel coated blotter is much 
thicker than the regular run of paper. 
and you should have reduced the pack- 
ing on the paper cylinder to maintain 
proper and not excessive pressure. In 
effect you were printing on coated paper 
of not the best grade. It is an error to 
add soft varnish to ink when running on 
coated paper, as it tends to make the 
vehicle filter into the paper, leaving the 
pigment not bound to the surface and 
easily rubbed off. The safe reducer to 
be used, although sparingly, is lanolin 
together with from 2 to 5 per cent drier. 
Probably your pressroom is not warm 
enough. A temperature of from seventy- 
five to eighty during the day and at least 
sixty-eight during the night is necessary 
to run ink without doping, which is best, 
as any addition can only adversely affect 
its appearance. Prompt drying likewise 
requires a warm pressroom. As for the 
ruled sheet, much depends on the way 
you start a job on the offset press. Pre- 
suming that all cylinders and rollers are 
properly set and that the water is safely 
acid, leaning on the weak side, when you 
are about to pull the trial sheet, sponge 
the plate with clean water; rinse and 
repeat. Keep the ink scant and start the 
press with the ink rollers on the plate 
but the damping rollers off. Run unt! 
the plate is about to go dry, then throw 
on the damping rollers. Use the best ink, 
but as little ink and water as possible. 
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the dignity and impressiveness of a book so finely made 


A PRINTER’S REMARKABLE BOOK 


magnificent piece of printed adver- 

tising produced by a printing estab- 
lishment—and that for the promotion of 
its own business—as the 12 by 16 inch 
book issued by The Rumford Press, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, the editor of Tur 
INLAND Printer would like to see it. 

There is nothing ordinary observable 
about this remarkable specimen of the 
printer’s art—from the time the recip- 
ient opens the sky-blue, hinged container 
and beholds the striking be-ribboned 
cover, to the time when he turns to the 
back-cover illustration, a beautiful over- 
all halftone portrayal of a rocky scene 
of the New England hills. 

No suggestion of the contents appears 
on the outside of the neat container, 13 
by 17 inches in size, in which the book is 
boxed. The size is mentioned because it 
is part of the presentation’s impressive- 
ness. The effect of the book upon one’s 
vision is startling because the top part 
of the blue cardboard container, with its 
cloth hinge, opens from right to left ; and 
after it is opened the observer is treated 
to a noble sight: the cover of the book 
with its brilliant red 4-inch-wide ribbon 
rinning diagonally from the upper left- 
hand corner to the lower right, against 
1 light gray background. The effect is 
intensified by the 4 by 3 inch oval seal 
of the firm, stamped in gold leaf upon 

e red ribbon. Then added distinction 

over both covers, front and back, have 
heen laid Cellophane or celluloid sheets, 


| EVER THERE WAS such an ambitious, 


held down firmly by a white metal frame 
which completely edges the cover area. 
Brilliance and rigidity are thus secured ; 
and you will search a long time before 
you will see more impressive craftsman- 
ship than is embodied in these large, 
gleaming, quarter-inch-thick covers. 

One of the surprises of this amazing 
production is that it contains but twenty- 
four pages plus the end sheets, yet the 
book itself measures one-half inch in 
thickness and weighs fifty-two ounces! 

Both on the front and the back inside 
covers appear—in hand-lettered shaded 
capitals printed with silver and black 
ink, in a diamond-shaped design, 13 
inches high and 10 inches wide—the 
names of twenty leading magazines now 
being printed by The Rumford Press. 
The names of Asia and Harpers top the 
design and the lower part of the dia- 
mond-shaped list closes with the names 
of Banking and Polo. In between are 
such names as Yachting, The Sports- 
man, The Reader’s Digest, Forum and 
Century, The North America Review, 
The Atlantic Monthly, Liturgical Arts, 
Living Age, and others. 

The end sheets of hard-textured sky- 
blue-color stock, and two white pages at 
both front and back are blank, which 
gives one the impression of roominess. 
Nothing looks crowded in the book any- 
where. Page 3 carries one line of infor- 
mation—the name of the concern set»in 
48-point Kennerley capitals printed in 
black. On page 4 is the first of the series 


of ten pages of pictorial illustrations, a 
forest scene, doubtless to suggest the 
nearby natural beauty of the Rumford 
Press location at Concord. 

The fine-screen bled halftones used 
for illustrative purposes on ten of the 
nineteen printed pages are worthy of 
description. Their impressiveness is due 
only in part to their size—full page, 12 
by 16 inches, printed in black on extra- 
heavy enamel paper over a tint back- 
ground of delicate yellow. They depict 
summer outdoor scenes related to The 
Rumford Press, and interior scenes of 
the plant itself. The photograph used to 
illustrate the chapter on “Composition” 
shows the actual type for this page being 
set on the monotype. ; 

The art of pictorial reproduction is 
excellently exemplified by these half- 
tones. On one picture of a landscape, the 
outlines of distant hills are sharply out- 
lined against the far-away horizon; in 
another the fine veins of the leaves and 
flower petals of the hydrangea bushes 
outside the printing plant are repro- 
duced with unusual clarity. This same 
sharpness of detail is in evidence in the 
depiction of the grass blades in the lawn 
surrounding the plant, and of the leaves 
and twigs of the numerous trees. Plate- 
making is here at its best. 

An examination of the indoor scenes 
also reveals fidelity to detail and fine dis- 
crimination on the part of the designers 
of the book in their selection of subjects 
for presentation. 
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One full-page illustration is particu- 
larly striking. It is the portrayal of a 
side-angle view of a small section of a 
press in action—the fly-wheel and an 
end-view of parts of the cylinder and 
gears. The ordinary presentation of a 
pressroom scene usually consists of an 
attempt to show the whole pressroom, 
with its acres of floor space and _ its 
“sixty odd presses, including a large bat- 
tery of high-speed automatics.” Such a 
large picture, as appears on page 16— 
192 square inches—depicting such a 
smail part of the machine, but convey- 
ing simply yet effectively the idea of 
huge operation, is indeed rare. 

A four-line quotation—set in 36-point 
Kennerley caps, 51 picas wide, at the 
top of page 5, and the only printing on 
the entire page—indirectly explains the 
purpose of the book: “It is not enough 
to speak of craftsmanship, the work 
itself must convey the message of crafts- 
manship—Heintzemann.” 

On page 7—the title page—opposite 
a full-page halftone of the doorway of 
the printing establishment, appear the 
words: “A Great Coalition for Better 
Craftsmanship in Letterpress Printing.”’ 

Credit for this achievement, consist- 
ing of an effective sales message and a 
superlative example of the printer’s art, 
belongs to members of the staff of The 
Rumford Press under the leadership of 
John Lewis, sales manager, and FE. P. 
Archibald, well known advertising man. 
It is apparent that the book’s mission 
is to provide leading publishers and users 


Two inside pages 








of printing with a complete understand- 
ing of the unusual advantages which the 
Rumford Press has to offer. 

In its argument concerning composi- 
tion work of the plant, reference is made 
to the 190 persons employed in that 
department, of whom thirty are proof- 
readers. The statement is made that 
these proofreaders “are much more than 
checkers of copy and spelling—they are 
experts on spacing. They xnow that good 
spacing is a secret of good typesetting 
whether by hand or machine, and makes 
for even color and readability, which in 
printing is the product of the composing 
room as much as of the pressroom.” 
(From the viewpoint of THe INLAND 
Printer which consistently has been 
preaching these basic doctrines for many 
years, such statements in The Rumford 
Press advertising indicate wise practice 
on the part of the proprietors. ) 

Another bit of evidence of the wise 
practice of this firm is presented in the 
statement: “The essence of fine press- 
work is precision in the preparation of 
forms. Plates which micrometer to the 
thousandth part of an inch, and fractions 
thereof, in their relief printing surfaces 
must be placed on presses which are also 
adjusted and constantly maintained at a 
corresponding high degree of accuracy.” 


“oor 


Binding operations also are described 
and a statement refers to the “respon- 
sibility of binding and wrapping, also 
addressing and promptly delivering five 
million copies of various magazines to 
as many individual subscribers.” 


of the book, 12 by 16 inches, that truly represents “ A Great Coalition for 











Final arguments in the solicitation ; 
the business of publishers and others a 
made under the title: “Shipping a 
mailing by truck, train, and plane fro 
Concord.” References are made to “‘t! 
marvelous advance that has been ma 
in transport and communication” ar 
the idea is stressed that “given the co 
tract to print, Rumford can afford 
concentrate on craftsmanship without 
thought as to how far away the cu 
tomer may be.” 

All text matter in the book is set 
18-point Goudy Bold. The typograph. . 
artwork, copy, illustrations, and th 
artistic effect as a whole, make this wha: 
we believe to be the outstanding book of 
a decade—if not of all time—produce:| 
by a printing concern for self-promotion. 
Nothing comparable comes to mind. 

Whatever enthusiasm may be evident 
the foregoing attempted description is 
justified in the mind of the writer, on 
the basis that a printer actually is utiliz- 
ing such a good combination of the best 
creative art, skilled craftsmanship, and 
mechanical performance for his own use 
—and is not like the proverbial shoe- 
maker’s children. Frankly, back of the 
enthusiasm is the desire, scripturally 
suggested, to “provoke” others to good 
works; or, as expressed in another con- 
nection, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

This does not mean, of course, that 
another printer will copy the exact idea 
copyright or no copyright—but it 
ought to spur on the artist-printer to 
attempt, and to achieve, something even 
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oy der, something of greater excellence 
ar. of more usefulness than he has 
qacuieved or attempted heretofore. The 
chailenge is here stated. Now, printers 
of America, to your conference cham- 
bers. your art departments, your mas- 
terful production craftsman! And with 
this challenge to dare and achieve, let 
this warning be permitted to accompany 
it: beware that the hard-headed watch- 
dogs of your treasuries do not hinder the 
work and cheapen it. Just this one time, 
let the lid be off—and perhaps, by your 
noble example, your customers will be 
inspired to follow suit. Profit therefrom 
will then accrue to your beforementioned 
treasuries—and added dividends may 
then be declared! 

A word might be added regarding the 
institution that produced the remarkable 
book we have reviewed. The Rumford 
Press in 1909 was a comparatively small 
country printing office with a business of 
around seventy thousand dollars a year. 
This same press today is rural only in 
its location. It is situated at a consider- 
able distance from large cities, yet it is 
doing almost exclusively large city work. 
Magazine production forms about two- 
thirds of the entire business of the 
plant; the remaining business consists 
of books, pamphlets, and institutional 
publications of various kinds. 

Beginning as the occupant of part of 
a small building, the press steadily 
expanded by acquiring other buildings 
until in 1921 a fire destroyed the bind- 
ery. This compelled the directors to take 
up in earnest what they had long desired 
to prepare—plans for the building of an 
entirely new plant. This was commenced 
in the fall of 1921 and was completed 
by the first of April, 1922. 

The rigid schedules of the twenty- 
eight publications now being printed at 
The Rumford Press are maintained by 
teletype installations. Some question is 
asked—of a client perhaps halfway 
across the country—and is answered in 
a few typewritten moments. The mails 
which go out from Rumford leave direct 
from a United States post office on the 
premises. Planes are available at the 
Concord airport to rush manuscripts 
and proofs back and forth in emergen- 
cies. Trucks speed over fine roads to 
railroad terminals in Boston and other 
points when that means quicker trans- 
portation than loading cars direct on the 
trunk line tracks which run parallel to 
‘he Rumford shipping platform, A truly 
modern printing plant is geared to a 
nodern age—and the spectacle is one to 
ring a thrill of pride—and envy—to a 
‘rinter’s soul. But when finest crafts- 

ianship triumphs it is always a genuine 
ause for jubilation. 











GRAMMAR FOLLOWS THE MIDDLE ROUTE 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


AVE you ever noticed that the same 
H person who says “I done it” is quite 
likely to say, later, “I shouldn’t have did 
it” ? That person may be said to be igno- 
rant of grammar, but cannot be described 
as lacking in grammar-consciousness. 
Grammar has to do with word-relations, 
with the functions of words in sentences, 
with the construction of thought-expres- 
sion, thought-conveyance. And the very 
ones who know least of formal grammar 
are perhaps foremost in revealing indi- 
cations of perception that grammar does 
exist, that it is real, and that it deserves 
definite consideration. 

In correct grammar, of course and 
elementarily, “I did it’ is right, and so 
is “I should have done it.’’ The person 
who uses “did” both times, or “done” 
both times, is, obviously, ignorant of 
grammar; not grammar-conscious. But 
few commit those errors. And the person 
who switches from one to the other, even 
though wrong both times, is patently 
aware of the fact that verb forms change 
to fit different situations as to time and 
other conditions of the action. But they 
know nothing of tense and mood, and to 
them “conjugation” would be a rather 
mysterious word. 

Incidentally, this is one of the good 
things about education in Latin—even 
elementary Latin, just the foundations 
of its grammar—as part of school work. 
The “Classics,” you know, are frequently 
“defended,” though there is less discus- 
sion than there was a few years ago, sim- 
ply because Latin and Greek have been 
pretty completely discarded by the mak- 
ers of curriculums. (I like the English 
plural for Latin nouns in common use in 
the language of today.) 

It is not necessary to go into ecstasies 
over the beauties of Roman literature, or 
that of Athens. The letters of Cicero 
are worth reading, and perhaps give 
more of value if read understandingly in 
the original. To read Homer with ease 
and full appreciation of the beauties of 
his text is great, but not many can do it 
now—and I don’t believe all who used to 
boast such ability really had it. 

What I have in mind is that study of 
Latin or Greek grammar opens the way 
to a clearer understanding of what gram- 
mar really is. English grammar is taught 
in terms of Latin grammar, with talk of 
case and number, tense, mood and voice 
—although it is a fact that English, 
which lacks such a system of inflection, 
declension, and conjugation, as the older 
speeches had, cannot be said to fit into 
the scheme perfectly. 








All this applies to 
sciousness.” Reference has been made to 
the person who says “I done it,” and 
also “I shouldn’t have did it.” Now, here 
is a slant from a different field of life: 

As I rode to work this morning, with 
a part of my brain reading the morning 
newspaper and the back part of it work- 
ing on this study of grammar-conscious- 
ness, my eye happened to fall upon this 
sentence in a cut-line: “How bathing- 
suits for women have changed since the 


“grammar-con- 


‘Gay Nineties’ are shown here.” 

What an atrocity, in respectable print! 
The person who wrote that was not even 
as grammar-conscious as the one who 
reverses “did” and “‘done.”’ Probably the 
young person in the newsroom who wrote 
that line was a college graduate, who 
would have only a lofty scorn for those 
who can’t handle “done”’ correctly. 

His own error is of gross nature. 
“How bathing-suits have changed are 
shown’’—gosh and golly, can such things 
be possible in these days? 

The subject of the verb in this sen- 
tence is not a single noun or pronoun but 
is a whole clause: ‘““How-bathing-suits- 
have-changed.” The writer of the cut- 
line was, no doubt, thrown off the track 
by the occurrence of that plural noun, 
“bathing-suits.”” It possibly pluralized 
his mind, and he pluralized the verb. He 
was not thinking of grammar; he was 
not even the possessor of grammar-con- 
sciousness. He presumably has the habit 
of writing deuces wild. 

Well, what of it? What of the ill-con- 
structed writing so common nowadays— 
or, as good writers would have written. 
say thirty years ago, “that is so com- 
mon’? A lot of defensible and perhaps 
even praiseworthy changes in style have 
been brought about in recent decades, 
like dropping “that is,” and omitting 
pronouns. Similar changes not quite so 
acceptable are apparent in such expres- 
sions as the quoted cut-line uses, confu- 
sion in number. They are not quite so 
easy to “take.” They cloud the meaning, 
and necessitate a mental check-up by the 
reader, which slows his progress and dis- 
tracts his attention. 

What is this grammar business, any- 
way? Is it all a mystery? Why are some 
people so careless in their regard for it, 
and others so conscientious ? 

There is nothing sacred about it. It is 
not enforced by law. You don’t pay a 
fine or go to jail for saying “I done it.” 


The language came first; the gramma- 
rians, later. They saw language settling 
down into more or less fixed forms, and 
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they began to classify those forms, name 
the “parts of speech,” and write rules to 
govern usage. 

Neither is there any law to compel a 
person to wear a certain kind of hat, a 
certain style of shoe, a certain color of 
necktie or stocking! 

But there are styles in dress, and even 
those who are not “fashion plates” will 
refrain from making themselves conspic- 
uous by defying the elementary rules of 
civilized dressing. 

There are sloppy dressers—and also 
sloppy speakers and writers. They clothe 
their thoughts in loose language. Those 
who make a fetish of grammar are like 
the fussy dressers, they overdo a good 
thing and spoil it entirely. 

Now, for persons in the printing busi- 
ness, and perhaps especially for proof- 
readers, a knowledge of grammar is both 
important and valuable, in a practical 
way. The first step toward fitness to 
decide such points of grammatical con- 
struction as are constantly popping up 
is to attain grammar-consciousness. 

I think the whole printing industry 
would do well to check up on this, and 
get busy correcting faults. There is room 
for much improvement along these lines, 
and considerable to be gained. 

A pedant is a pest, in a print shop. A 
proofreader or compositor who thinks he 
knows when he is only guessing can gum 
things up sadly. One ignorant of gram- 
mar might be an excellent proofreader 
in a purely mechanical way; in making 
the proof match the copy, he would at 
least not be hampered by doubts as to 
the rightness or wrongness of the text. 

The print-shop worker who is really 
grammar-conscious, the one who strives 
intelligently for grammatical accuracy 
without fussiness, is a treasure. Two 
kinds of persons contribute to the end- 
less wrangle over the grammar in print 
shops: the one who only thinks he knows 
grammar, and the oné who knows so 
much grammar he just can’t get down 
to the plain folks’ level! 


x * 
Salesmen’s Novel Card 


A salesman’s card, 314 by 2 inches, 
designed to represent an addressed 
envelope bearing a canceled stamp in 
the upper right-hand corner, has been 
produced for its own salesmen by the 
George G. Renneker Company, Chicago. 
A miniature postage stamp is printed 
in orange, and the words “Sales through 
the mails” are lettered in circular form 
to suggest a cancelation mark. The firm 
name appears as a corner card; and the 
salesman’s name, address, and phone 
number correspond to the address on a 
regulation stamped envelope. 
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Fine Copperplate Engraved Letterheads 


Have Wide Appeal in Europe 


F you received a letter on the distinc- 

tive stationery which appears here as 
an insert, in all probability you would 
be considerably impressed. It has a crisp 
and vigorous quality, an air of author- 
ity, that commands attention and gains 
respect. We are pleased to submit it as a 
noteworthy example of relief-stamped, 
copperplate engraving and printing. It 
is representative of some of the better 
types of letterheads that are being pro- 
duced by that process abroad. 

Together with this specimen, Kenrick 
& Jefferson, Limited, of Westbromwich, 
England, has sent us a portfolio of 
letterheads produced by that firm. All 
are notable for their attention to detail 
and their generous use of color; and it 
must be admitted that most of them, in 
comparison with engraved letterheads 
produced in this country, make the lat- 
ter seem uninspired, if not actually 
funereal. This is not to say that Ameri- 
can engravers are any less skillful than 
the engravers of Europe; and the for- 
mer’s work for certain institutions, such 
as educational and financial, is as dis- 
tinguished as any work created abroad. 
But barring a few notable exceptions, 
letterheads with color and dash in this 
country are manufactured by practically 
every means except copperplate engrav- 
ing. The Kenrick & Jefferson samples 
are especially interesting because, by 
means of this method, they bring to a 
diversity of industries effects that are 
both dignified and scintillant. Color is 
definitely put to work. 

Less color is employed in the speci- 
men here inserted than in any other of 
the specimens included in the Kenrick & 
Jefferson portfolio. There is, for exam- 
ple, a green and yellow letterhead of the 
Sandgate Laundries, on which are seen 
lemon-yellow clouds above a green gate 
opening, the sheet itself carrying a nar- 
row vivid-green border. Also bordered 
are the letterheads of a clothing manu- 
facturer and a dairy company, the for- 
mer in bright red, the latter in blue. 

The stationery of Wood & Ingram, 
seed merchants and nurserymen, carries 
a delicately engraved rosebud with stem 
and leaves in soft greens. 

There is a letterhead of the Welsh 
Tinplate and Metal Stamping Company, 
on which porcelain-enamel, and tinned 
and japanned utensils are beautifully 
engraved in blues, greens, and black 
against a tan background. Another let- 
terhead—that of the Cannon and Clap- 
perton Paper Works—is decorated with 





a brilliantly colored pheasant, for 
reproduction of which at least five co! 
impressions were required. In this cou 
try, such subjects might be consider: 
ideal lithographic material ; but a man 
facturer would think more than twi 
before ordering them to be engrave: 
The cost of producing such elaborai 
work in the United States would be clo. 
to prohibitive. 

In addition to the English letterheads 
there are examples in French, German, 
and Dutch, and this is indicative of the 
extensive clientele served by Kenrick & 
Jefferson. The company has branchics 
and agents also in London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, and Brussels, in addition to rep- 
resentation in Scotland and Ireland. 
There is also an associate Canadian com- 
pany in St. John’s. 

In Great Britain a sales force of 150 
is employed, thus it will be seen that the 
organization is a large one, and the trade 
apparently brisk. Starting with just one 
machine many years ago, the engraving 
department alone now operates sixty- 
one machines. “RS-AGRAPH Letter 
Headings,” as they are called, are espe- 
cially noteworthy for their emphatically 
embossed characteristics ; engravers will 
recognize the fact that great pressure, 
as well as delicate precision, is involved 
in the manufacture. In addition to this 
type of work, however, the company 
supplies “sylvagraphs,” “typographs,” 
envelopes, advisory service, and direct- 
by-mail advertising. That its products 
are not more widely known in this coun- 
try is, of course, largely due to various 
import restrictions. Abroad, Kenrick & 
Jefferson is a name prominent in the 
commercial world, and the organiza- 
tion’s letterheads are well established. 

American manufacturers, generally 
speaking, seem very well satisfied with 
the colorful and striking effects they 
obtain in their commercial stationery by 
means of letterpress and lithography. 
Kenrick & Jefferson, naturally, believes 
that the copperplate engravings produce 
the finest effects. Certainly that firm has 
created some remarkably fine examples 
—a few smartly modern, some more con- 
servative, but all rich in quality. Read- 
ers of Tue INLAND PrinTeER who are 
interested in receiving samples should 
write to Kenrick & Jefferson, West- 
bromwich, England, or to Savoy and 
Sons, Limited, St. John’s, P. Q., Can- 
ada. In future issues we shall show spec- 
imens of letterheads produced in the 
United States. 
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SAMPLE OF K&J RS-AGRAPH LETTERHEADING 


DESIGNED AND PRODUCED BY 
KENRICK & JEFFERSON LIMITED WESTBROMWICH 
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‘Graphic Design”’ 

“Graphic Design,” by Leon Friend, 
M.A., and Joseph Hefter, Ph.D., is a 
fascinating new book that will please 
designers, advertising men, printers, and 
book collectors. In eight brief chapters, 
the authors present sound and stimulat- 
ing discussions of lettering, printing, 
reproductive arts, photography, adver- 
tising art, the book, the poster, and 
graphic arts education. No fewer than 
eight hundred halftones, line etchings, 
wood engravings, and other illustrations 
are used to explain, vivify, and enrich 
the text. The compilers have ranged far 
and wide in Europe and America to 
secure striking specimens of printing, 
including many excellent posters, book 
illustrations, book jackets, typographic 
pages, trade-marks, and reproductions 
of commercial photographs. The cap- 
tions are appropriate and considerably 
thought-provoking. 

Layout problems involved in the pro- 
duction of this richly illustrated 408- 
page, 814 by 11 volume have been well 
handled. Beautiful Goudy Deepdene is 
used throughout for text and headings. 
A glossary, bibliography, and index are 
included in the work. Copies of “Graphic 
Design” may be had through the book 
department of THe INLAND PRINTER 
for $7.75, postpaid. 


Photographic Copying 

“Modern Plan Copying Processes and 
Equipment” is a new and revised edition 
of a useful handbook by B. J. Hall and 
B. Fairfax Hall for engineers, archi- 
tects, draftsmen, and the photographic 
printers. Concise, well illustrated chap- 
ters deal with the fundamentals of the 
photographic copying processes, equip- 
ment and materials required for those 
photographic printing techniques used in 
the production of photoprints and 
plates, and photostatic printing. The 
format of this 108-page volume is that 
of the Pitman Technical Books. 


‘Printing Estimating’’ 

A decided addition to the bibliography 
of the printing industry is the published 
work on “Printing Estimating” by Jack 
Tarrant. The author writes from his 
viewpoint gained from close-up contacts 
with printer’s estimating practices, both 
good and bad, both as an instructor in 
this main subject in connection with his 
employment by the United Typothetae 
of America, and for the past eight years 





by the Chicago Graphic Arts Federa- 
tion. The value of the work is enhanced 
by the fact that the author spent the 
early period of his working career in a 
country newspaper office learning the 
printer’s trade and another period of 
years as a compositor in large printing 
plants in Chicago and other cities. 

The author’s work consists of three 
volumes, bound in red leather, with loose- 
leaf sheets printed on one side only. 

One idea upon which the author builds 
his published work is that owners and 
managers of printing plants are mindful 
of the value of having in operation the 
most modern equipment, but frequently 
fail to develop the brain power of the 
men in the estimating and other branches 
of the business. The consequence of this, 
so he suggests—though he is too politic 
to put it in words—is that while a print- 
ing organization may appear physically 
strong with its fine mechanical equip- 
ment, it may also be mentally weak in 
determining what constitutes adequate 
estimating knowledge and practice. 

In his analysis of what an estimater 
should be and do, the author says: “A 
competent estimater is just about a walk- 
ing encyclopedia in regard to printing 
production methods and materials.” And 
with that as a starter, the author pro- 
ceeds to define the elements of estimat- 
ing, reviewing various operations and 
machines required for letterpress print- 
ing, and then step by step, presenting 
the course of a job of printing from the 
time it is brought into the average print- 
ing office to the time it is finally deliv- 
ered to the customer as a completed job. 
Every item of possible expense, he says, 
must be anticipated and visualized by 
the estimater before any given job ever 
becomes a job, and the probable cost of 
each item entered in “the estimate”’— 
with a profit added—if the printer wants 
a profit. Ways and means of doing all 
this constitute the twenty-five chapters. 

The books are essentially text books 
and guides. The language employed is 
simple and conveys needed information 
in the most direct and descriptive form. 
For instance, one thought picked at ran- 
dom is strikingly conveyed thus: “The 
printer can sell only the product of a 
man’s time. He cannot sell the man’s 
time. It is too indefinite in its measure- 
ments and meanings. Wages should be 
based upon results. The fact that the 
value of printing products is expressed 
in units of time is incidental. Printers 
sell product, not time.” 








Mr. Tarrant is known to readers of 
Tue Intanp Printer because of his 
writings that have appeared from time 
to time in these columns. It is a pleasure 
for the editor to recommend this new 
book—in three volumes—to printers and 
others who wish to gain a better knowl- 
edge of the art and practice of estimat- 
ing printing. Mr. Tarrant is limiting the 
sale of the work to persons subscribing 
to the course in estimating offered by 
the Jack Tarrant School of Estimating, 
Chicago. Further information may be 
obtained from the school, direct or in 
care of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Timothy Cole 


The life and work of one of America’s 
few notable wood-engravers has been 
interestingly set forth in a recent biog- 
raphy entitled “Timothy Cole, Wood- 
Engraver,” by Alphaeus P. Cole and 
Margaret Wood Cole. 

The narrative opens with an account 
of Cole’s childhood years in London and 
New York City, a veritable Alger story 
of an orphan’s triumph over adversity. 
Talented both in music and drawing, 
young Cole entered a Chicago wood- 
engraving establishment at sixteen and 
was soon doing outstanding work. 

Cole’s major achievements were his 
excellent reproductions of masterpieces 
of art, new and old. For many years he 
lived in the art centers of Italy, France, 
Spain, the Netherlands, and England, 
translating into his own medium many 
of the finest artistic creations of Botti- 
celli, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, Corot, 
Hogarth, and other masters. Nineteen 
of Cole’s engravings are shown, some of 
them printed from the original blocks. 

The story is enlivened by numerous 
anecdotes of Cole’s vagabonding tours 
through Europe, his contacts with celeb- 
rities of the art world, his amusing 
experiments in dietetics, and the oft- 
recurring debates with his publishers 
over the amount and character of his 
artistic output. His alert mind was often 
grappling with such problems as the 
electrotyping of wood-engravings, intag- 
lio engraving in wood, and the relation 
of the engraving to the original painting. 

The subordination of the older tech- 
nique to the photomechanical processes 
may have robbed Cole of adequate 
financial rewards, but the American 
public showered honors upon its fore- 
most wood-engraver during the closing 
years of his eventful life. 

This splendid 172-page biography is 
designed and printed in a limited edition 
of 750 autographed copies by D. B. 
Updike, The Merrymount Press, Boston. 
for The Pioneer Associates, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
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Plans N. E. A. Convention 
Arrangements are now being made for the 
entertainment of the delegates attending the 


National Editorial Association’s convention 
to be held in Belfast, Maine, June 21 to 28, 
by the Maine Press Association. Plans to 
raise $10,000 for detraying expenses seem to 
be now assured thanks to a contribution of 
$6,500 from a contingent fund of the state 
of Maine secured through the coédperation 
of Governor Louis J. Braun, who has agreed 
to act as honorary chairman of the host com- 
mittee. Mrs. Braun will serve in the same 
relative capacity on the hostess committee. 

Four planning committees have just been 
announced by Nathan H. Small, secretary of 
the Maine Press Association. They are the 
tour committee, of which Paul K. Nixon, of 
the Brunswick Record. is chairman; the 
entertainment committee, of which a repre- 
sentative of the Belfast Journal is chairman; 
the publicity committee, of which Francis E. 
Croteau, of the Skowhegan IJndependent- 
Reporter, is chairman; and the attendance 
committee, of which Roland R. Darling, of 
the Bar Harbor Times, is chairman. 

Governor Braun issues an official invita- 
tion to the members of N. E. A. to attend 
the convention and has supplemented it with 
a warm personal invitation. 


Survey Swiss Printers 

Printers in Switzerland are believers in 
trade associations, according to information 
contained in a survey made of the printing 
industry of that country supplied by Walter 
W. Ostrow, of Zurich, who is connected with 
the consular service. The survey was pub- 
licized by the machinery division of the 
United States Department of Commerce. It 
is reported that 971 printers of the 1,192 
shops in the country belong to the Swiss 
Printers Association, or nearly 82 per cent. 
The functions of the association include the 
control of wages, the supervision of labor 
conditions by means of collective agreements 
with the trade unions, and the fixing of mini- 
mum prices for printing jobs. 

Few American printing presses or other 
machines are in that country, according to 
the report. One reason given is that German 
manufacturers are aided by what are called 
“export bounties.” The manner in which such 
bounties are used against American compe- 
tition is described as follows: 

“\ Swiss printer contemplates buying an 
American two-revolution printing machine 
priced at 24,000 francs. A competing German 
firm offers a similar machine of the same 
sheet size for 21,000 francs. The Swiss printer 
preferring the American machine agrees to 
buy it if the price is correspondingly reduced. 
The agent for the American company, anx- 
ious to make a sale, cuts his profit and 
reduces the price to 21,000 francs. The com- 
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peting German firm thereupon asks the Ger- 
man authorities for an export bounty and is 
thus able to cut its price to 17,000 frances. 
As a result the American firm loses the sale. 
Not infrequently, if the Swiss purchaser is 
good at bargaining, he may succeed in buy- 
ing the particular machine for 15,000 frances. 
The same machine in Germany sells for 
20,000 francs.” 


H. F. Bott Promoted 


John IL. Davis, alert manager of the New 
Orleans agency of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, has appointed Harold F. 
Bott as supervisor of service, which includes 
accounting, the handling of parts and sup- 





HAROLD F. BOTT 


plies, and field service. Bott is the son of the 
late Fred W. Bott, who for twenty-eight 
years was the manager of the New Orleans 
agency of the company. Upon America’s 
entering the World War in 1917, the younger 
Bott left Tulane University and joined the 
army; he was discharged in 1919 with the 
rank of first lieutenant in the air service. 
Shortly thereafter he became associated with 
the Mergenthaler organization. 


Pat”? Steps Up 

Alonzo Patrick Dana, familiarly known as 
“Pat,” has been appointed office manager of 
the’ San Francisco agency of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotvpe Company, according to an 
announcement made by Harry W. Porte. 
“Pat” started with the agency in 1923. 








Color Feat 

To determine how the public would react 
to color in news photographs, and also to 
find out how well and how quickly such pic- 
tures could be made, the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal sent out its chief photographer, Harry 
Poague, to do his stuff. Shortly after mid 
night on February 27 he made a color shot 
of two winners of a bicycle race: at 3 a. m. 
the finished print was handed to a crew of 
engravers, strippers, etchers, and routers; at 
7 in the morning the plates were finished and 
the first color proof was pulled. Thus when 
the Journal appeared on the street at 12:30, 
its regular scheduled time, it carried, prom- 
inently displayed on page one, a four-column 
914-inch natural-color news photograph that 
was “taken the same day.” This record, it is 
believed, cuts another niche in the hall of 
newspaper, photographic, engraving, and 
printing history. 

Additional impetus to the color trend in 
newswork was given by the demonstration 
in New York last month of a new miniature 
color camera resembling the popular candid 
camera now in use. The contrivance, weigh- 
ing about three pounds, is the invention of a 
German scientist, Oskar Mikut. The negative 
is made on one piece, but three images are 
made simultaneously, each through a differ- 
ent color filter. There is no screen, hence the 
negatives have a clarity which al! color pho- 
tographers have been striving to secure. So 
remarkable and relatively economical is the 
camera’s operation that one authority has 
predicted that before long all candid cam- 
eramen will be shooting in natural color! 


Self-Sealing Envelope 

American rights have been purchased by 
the United States Envelope Company to 
manufacture self-sealing envelopes under 
two European patents. Samples of the new 
products are being shown by local distrib- 
uters of the manufacturers. No old-fash- 
ioned licking is necessary to use the new 
envelopes, which have two flaps so arranged 
that they will not stick to other materials 
but will adhere to each other as soon as they 
are placed in the right relative position and 
a little pressure is applied. The self-sealing 
results from the use of a rubber-like sub- 
stance that works on the principle of self- 
vulcanization. It is claimed that much time 
may be saved by the use of the envelopes 
for bulk mailing, and this saving will more 
than offset their additional cost. The manu- 
facturers state that users in tropical cli- 
mates, who now employ only ungummed 
envelopes and glue them as used, will find 
these new envelopes convenient, as they are 
not adversely affected by the humid atmos- 
phere—as are ordinary gummed envelopes. 
The adhesive principle involved is quite as 
simple as it is ingenious. 
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i o»ur-Color Press to England 

‘our-color rotagravure presses, represent- 

a value of $500,000 and requiring sixteen 
trcight ears for shipment, have been started 
op their way from the manufacturing plant 
of the Goss Printing Press Company, Chi- 
cago, to Odham’s Press, Limited, London, 
Fngland, for use in printing The Passing 
Show, a weekly publication. The exportation 
of rotagravure printing equipment from the 
United States to Europe marks a reversal of 
practice, for until recent years press manu- 
facturers of Germany supplied rotagravure 
equipment both to European and American 
publishers. Presses similar to thoce shipped 
to England are said to be used for the print- 
ing of rotagravure sections in four colors in 
the plants of the New York News; Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio; and 
Aleo-Gravure, Incorporated, Chicago. 

Goss Speedry presses, as they are called, 
are capable of producing from 30,000 to 
15,000 four-color 16-page magazine sections 
an hour. An average of 40,000 an hour i; 
called “a cruising speed” by the manufac- 
turers. A lacquer-base ink is fed to rapidly 
rotating cylinders from air-tight fountains 
which are patented by the Speed-Dry Cor- 
poration. Ink is pumped automatically to the 
fountains, separated many different ways 
inside the large fountain to insure even dis- 
tribution, and constantly agitated to main- 
tain the proper consistency. Tension devices 
automatically control the web of paper as it 
goes through the press. The paper is brushed 
and suction-dusted as it leaves the reel. 


Watermark Campaign 

A national advertising campaign is being 
inaugurated by the Munising Paper Com- 
pany in which the major copy premise is that 
buyers of printing should specify water- 
marked bonds and ledgers in their orders. 
The argument made is that printers fre- 
quently lose orders on a price basis because 
competitors figure on substituting cheaper 
grades of paper; the remedy offered is that 
buyers should insure their getting the right 
paper by a willingness to pay extra cost for 
a watermarked bond or ledger paper—Cas- 
lon preferred, of course—by specifying the 
name of the paper to be used. 

Norman V. Ventriss, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Munising Paper Company, states 
that the copy appeal in the national cam- 
paign is designed to aid printers in com- 
hating the paper-juggling evil, which could 
be fully eliminated in the bond field if buy- 
ers and printers were to standardize on a 
watermarked sulphite bond. 


Rule on Alterations 

Importance of keeping time records on 
jobs to differentiate between alterations in 
copy and office corrections was stressed at a 
meeting of the Graphic Arts Association in 
Washington, D. C., March 9, because of a 
situation which has developed in connection 
with doing printing for some of the inde- 
pendent agencies of the Government. Certain 
agencies which are authorized to get print- 
ing done outside of the Government Printing 
Office have been seeking bids from commer- 
cial printers in Washington and other cities, 
and in their requisitions have stipulated that 
“several proofs may be desired and the price 
must include any changes we may desire to 
make in the proofs submitted.” 

Osear T. Wright, of the National Capital 
Press, who is treasurer of the United Typoth- 
etae of America, conducted the discussion, 





to the established trade custom which the 
U. T. A. adopted in 1923. The paragraph 
relating to alterations reads: “Alterations— 
Proposals are only for work according to the 
original specifications. If through the cus- 
tomer’s error, or change of mind, work has 
to be done a second time or more, such extra 
work will carry an additional charge at cur- 
rent rates for the work performed.” 


Open Kleen-Stik Factory 

Kleen-Stik Products, Incorporated, San 
Francisco, California, has established a man- 
ufacturing unit in Chicago for the purpose 


















and urged that printers steadfastly adhere 


Contest Covers Exhibited 

Two exhibitions held recently, made use 
of the twelve winning designs and other 
entries in the international cover contest 
that was conducted jointly by Tue INLAND 
Printer and Kable Brothers, printers and 
publishers at Mount Morris, Illinois. One 
was held in the Kable Inn art galleries at 
Mount Morris, and the other was shown in 
connection with the second graphic arts exhi- 
bition held at Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 

W. K. Perkins, who arranged the college 
exhibit, reports on its effect upon the stu- 
dents in journalism and advertising: “Almost 
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A section of the printing exhibit arranged by W. K. Perkins for Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana. Such displays do much to foster an intelligent interest in fine printing 








of supplying Eastern and Middle Western 
franchise-holders with devices for applying 
what is called a “sensational new adhesive 
and gumming method.” 

Irwin Lichtenstein, of San Francisco, gen- 
eral sales manager of the organization, has 
been in Chicago supervising the installation 
of equipment in the new factory and estab- 
lishing his promotional organization to cover 
the territory. During the past year, the proc- 
ess developed by the company has been intro- 
duced to a limited group of printers and 
lithographers, and the intention is now to 
expand operations. 

The gumming device is said to be simple 
enough for any experienced bindery girl to 
learn to operate within a few hours. The 
gumming is applied to advertising printing 
and is of such a composition that it requires 
no moistening, nor is it injurious to painted 
walls, glass, marble, polished surfaces, or any 
other substance to which it adheres. It is 
claimed that it can be removed without the 
aid of a razor blade or any sharp instrument. 


Carew Appoints Sheaffer 


K. B. Sheaffer has been appointed Middle 
West sales representative of the Carew Man- 
ufacturing Company, paper manufacturer, 
South Hadley Falls,- Massachusetts, with 
headquarters in Chicago. His territory will 
comprise the area from Pittsburgh to Den- 
ver, and from Minneapolis to New Orleans. 
He will continue to represent the Mississippi 
Corporation, Sheldon Springs, Vermont. 





without exception the students were inter- 
ested in the entries in Tue INLAND Printer- 
Kablegram cover display, and showed by 
their composite vote that they have discrimi- 
nation in choosing a suitable cover. The cov- 
ers were also used in the advertising class.” 
In both exhibits were displayed the many 
cover entries submitted in the contest. 


The Upward Trend 

Another indication that business is getting 
better is found in the report of the St. Louis 
office of Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, 
to the effect that gross sales of that branch 
for 1935 amounted to $15,785 more than in 
1934, and that sales during 1934 were $29,080 
better than in 1933. Thus an increase of 
$44,865 marked the business of 1935 over 
that of 1933. 


Former Roycrofter Dies 


William H. Older, owner of the Corning 
Printing Company, Corning, New York, died 
at his residence in Corning on March 20, 
after an illness of three months. He was born 
May 22, 1874, in Emporium, Pennsylvania, 
and started in the printing business for him- 
self at the age of eighteen in Hinsdale, New 
York. After ten years he moved to Flint, 
Michigan, and later went to East Aurora, 
New York, where he was connected with the 
Roycroft shop as foreman of the composing 
room. Fourteen years ago he became super- 
intendent of the Corning Printing Company, 
and eventually sole owner. 
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Color Unit Developed 


A simple color deck for flatbed presses, 
making one, two, or three colors and black 
available on the same run, has been invented 
by Edward Watkins, head pressman with the 
Monrovia, California, News-Post. Although 
this daily has a reported circulation of less 
than 2,000, it is said to be providing color 
for its local and national advertisers with 
almost the same flexibility as that of the met- 
ropolitan press. Watkins’ color unit makes 
use of rubber type, similar to rubber stamp 
material, in place of metal for the color 
impressions. Patents on the invention are 
being applied for, and Watkins is said to be 
negotiating with a press manufacturer to 
produce the units commercially. 


Stereotype Developer Dies 


William FE. C. Young, credited with the 
invention of several improved stereotype 
processes, died March 8, in New Haven, 
Connecticut, at the age of seventy-one. A 
native of Buffalo, New York, he was appren- 
ticed in the plant of the Chicago Newspaper 
Union, and later was with the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and was also employed by the Chi- 
cago Herald and the Chicago News. For 
forty-seven years he had served as foreman 
of the stereotype department of the New 
Haven, Connecticut, Register. 


Cheap Cutter Attachment 

Many small daily newspapers using flat-bed 
web presses print special or Sunday comic 
tabloid sections. The customary practice is 
either to distribute the tabloids without cut- 
ting the folds or carry the sections to a cut- 
ter in the job shop to be trimmed. How the 
Lawton, Oklahoma, Constitution has installed 
on a Duplex flat-bed press a tabloid cutter 
attachment that costs less than 25c is told in 
Editor & Publisher, issue of March 14. 

The trick is accomplished with a double- 
edged safety-razor blade attached by means 
of a bolt to an old column rule. A slot one- 
half inch wide and two inches long is drilled 
about eight inches from the lower point of 
the steel “V” that starts the first fold on the 
press, and through this the blade is adjusted 
to protrude about one-third of its length. 
Side adjustment of the blade can be made 
until it cuts exactly in the center of the web. 
When placed about eight inches from the 
bottom of the “V,” the web has no chance to 
separate before being folded. 

It is claimed that from 400,000 to 500,000 
papers at full press speed can be handled by 
means of the Constitution’s novel device with- 
out attention to the attachment. Jimmy John- 
son, Constitution pressman, has installed this 
kind of a device on presses of the Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, Daily News and the Norman, 
Oklahoma, Transcript. Both are working 
without trouble, it is reported. 


Chicago Printer Dies 

Frederick William Ritzmann, the founder 
and chief executive of The Ritzmann Press, 
Incorporated, Chicago, died in Jacksonville, 
Florida, on February 27, at the age of fifty- 
seven. (It was erroneously reported in Tue 
INLAND Printer last month that The Ritz- 
mann Press was located in Jacksonville.) 
Ritamann, a native of Chicago, entered the 
printing business in 1895 as an employe of 
Shea,Smith and Company. In1905 he founded 
Ritzmann, Brookes and Company, which 
became The Ritzmann Press in 1933. In poor 
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héalth for some time, he had gone to Florida 
for recuperation. He was long an outstand- 
ing figure in printing affairs, and a member 
of the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation. 


Marder Goes to Boston 


Walter S. Marder has been appointed 
manager of the Boston branch of American 
Type Founders, to succeed John F. Fallon, 
who retires after forty years of service, 
according to an announcement made by 
Harry W. Alexander, general sales manager 
of the company. 

Marder joined the organization in 1923, 
following his graduation from the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology. After two 
years service in the type-casting division, he 
was transferred to the engineering depart- 
ment where he was put in charge of type 
production and planning. Three years ago he 
was appointed general assistant to Alexan- 
der in the sales department. Marder is the 
son of W. S. Marder, a former vice-president 
and secretary of the company, and a grand- 
son of John Marder, one of the founders, 
and originator of the point system. 

A. C. Arnesen, who has been connected 
with the field and home selling organization 
for several vears at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
has been assigned to take charge of some of 
the duties formerly handled by Marder. 

Fallon, who retires after forty years of 
active work with American Type Founders, 
started as a salesman in Boston in 1895. 
When the Kelly plant was erected at Eliza- 
beth he became assistant manager, then man- 
ager, and in 1933 he became manager of the 
Boston territory. 


Newspaper *‘Bleeds”’ Page Ad 
Something new in the art of newspaper 
publishing was accomplished by the New 
York Herald Tribune in producing a “bleed 
page” for an advertiser. A commentator 
observes that while the bleed effect was not 
perfect, it covered about 90 per cent of the 
space normally devoted to margins. 





Will Talk on Education 

One full session of the 1936 convention « 
the Eastern Arts Association to be held 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, Apr 
15 to 18, will be devoted to the consideratio 
of “Graphic Arts Education,” according { 
Fred J. Hartman, educational director o 
the National Graphic Arts Education Guil«: 

J. Henry Holloway, principal of the Ne: 
York School of Printing, and president « 
the National Graphic Arts Guild, will pr« 
side at the session on Saturday, April 1+ 
Included in the list of speakers who will pre 
sent the graphic arts phases of educatioi 
we find: Hugh Flaherty, Sewenhaka Hig! 
School, Floral Park, New York, “Developing 
Student Leadership Through Graphic Arts 
Education;” Howard A. Shiebler, secretary 
to superintendent of schools, New York 
City, “A City School Report Like a Maga- 
zine;” and Sol. Hess, assistant art director, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phil- 
adelphia, “Choosing the Right Type.” 

One purpose of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Guild is to unite the industrial 
interests of the graphic arts with its educa- 
tional interests, “for the purpose of more 
effective training of consumers and produc- 
ers of printing.” New members from among 
the educators and firms producing printing 
equipment and supplies are being solicited, 
as are also patrons. 


Cincinnati Group Reports 

The fallacious idea, held by many persons 
in and out of the printing industry, that a 
trade association is organized for the pur- 
pose of bringing about price regulation and 
maintenance, is deplored in a booklet issued 
by the Franklin Typothetae of Cincinnati. 
President Wilbur H. Krehbiel in an intro- 
ductory statement says that members, at the 
annual meeting, voted to publish the annual 
report of the managing director, E. P. 
Rockwell, for the purpose of presenting to 
the industry factual information regarding 
the way Typothetae is trying to solve the 
varied and complex problems involved in the 
operation of a modern trade association. 

The idea is stressed in the booklet that 
price regulation in the printing industry can 
not be effected by force “even with the sup- 
port of the Federal Government,” which 
associations in the graphic arts believed they 
had during the operation of the NRA. Much 
irritation had been caused and little prog- 
ress was achieved by the “practice of rebuk- 
ing members or putting them on trial for 
deviations from certain ideals of competitive 
procedure,” according to the booklet. “We 
believe that the most effective, and the only 
practical, means of stabilizing prices is to 
enable every printer to determine the real 
cost of his products from his own plant cost 
system, properly installed and properly oper- 
ated in his own plant,” is one of the state- 
ments in the report. 

The extent to which cost work had declined 
during the NRA is indicated by the state- 
ment that in June, 1935, only eight members 
were having 9H sheets and production rec- 
ords made out. This has been increased to 
twenty since the demise of the Graphic Arts 
code. The various functions of the associa- 
tion are described by which “better printers 
and better competitors” are developed; and 
reference is particularly made to the work 
of “collective protest” done by the associa- 
tion and its affiliates in all legislative and 
public-relations matters — national, state, 
and local—that have been handled. 
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i echnical Conference 


‘valuation of the three basic printing 
processes—relief or letterpress, planography 
lithography, intaglio or gravure—will be 

e of four symposiums to be dicussed at 
the Graphic Arts Technical Conference to be 
heid under the joint auspices of the Graphic 
Arts Research Bureau and the Graphic Arts 
Division of the American Society of Tech- 
nical Engineers at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 11 to 13. 

\. E. Giegengack, U. S. Public Printer, is 
the chairman of the committee on general 
arrangements, and is being assisted by W. G. 
Dodge, E. P. Hulse, T. E. Dalton, William 
C. Glass, Edward Epstean,. A. C. Jewett, 
and V. Winfield Challenger. Dalton, who has 
charge of the production of the magazines 
published by Hearst Magazines, Incorpo- 
rated, has arranged for the presentation of 
the subject of the “Three Processes” for the 
purpose of helping to guide printers when 
expanding their facilities, and buyers when 
selecting the best process to fit the job. 

Material for a discussion of printing met- 
als is being organized under the direction of 
Homer Winkler of Cleveland. The discussion 
on the relation of paper to printing is being 
arranged by Frederick C. Clark of Boston. 
It is expected that the fourth symposium on 
the question of “Specialization versus Gen- 
eral Printing” will be discussed under the 
leadership of a management engineer to be 
selected by W. G. Dodge of the New York 
Daily News and William C. Glass, of the 
U.P.M.-Kidder Press Company. Excursions 
through the Government Printing Office and 
other Government institutions are part of 
the educational program. 


Best Ad on Typography 

First prize for having produced the best 
copy and layout for a 7 by 10 inch black and 
white advertisement on the subject of hand- 
set typography was awarded to Ruf Gon- 
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A prize-winning display set by Ruf Gonzales 


zales, of the New York Herald-Tribune, by 
Hanford Hardin, Incorporated, New York 
City. Type rules were used to convey the 
idea of hands, under which appeared the 
words, “Hands, Symbols of the Craftsman.” 


The first paragraph of copy reads: “We have 
no quarrel with the machine age. In fact, 
we believe that machines are essential in our 
own and allied trades. But when it comes to 
good typography, give us the hand of the 
craftsman every time.” Second prize was 
awarded to Bentley Raak, of Hoople Studios; 
third prize to James E. Lee, of the Wendell 
P. Colton advertising agency. The judges: 
Morgan Stinemetz and Henry H. Gould. 


English Editor Comments 


Reference to the “high standard of Ameri- 
can printing specimens” is made in the March 
issue of The British Printer by its editor, 
Harry Whetton. The specimens referred to, 
sent to the English publication by the editor 
of Tire INLAND Printer, consisted of a wide 
variety of work turned out by American con- 
cerns. In comparing these with specimens 
from Continental printing centers, Whetton 
summarizes current printing practices and 
makes comment as follows: 

“Tt is clear at the outset that the American 
printer, and presumably the American adver- 
tiser, are far more color-minded than is yet 
the case over here. It is, indeed, rare to go 
through the newspapers, magazines, catalogs, 
booklets, folders, and the details.of adver- 
tising literature generally without finding 
that colors play a great part in the printed 
effectiveness of the display. Color, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is a predominating characteristic. 

“Typical examples from advertising agen- 
cies and specialists working for such show 
that photographic subjects from still life are 
everywhere preferred to even the best artists’ 
drawings, although the aid of the designer in 
the grouping and paneling of such has been 
drawn upon with notable effect. 

“In this particular direction of publicity 
literature it is noticed that the displayed 
pages favor massed matter even down to 8 
point in the black. In all cases is the selected 
letter of the Bold Bodoni and even bolder 
gothics and sans serifs, which give distinc- 
tiveness and the value of strong contrast. 
Here, again, white space is obviously reck- 
oned as an important factor and the eye- 
spot in just a touch of color is not disdained. 

“Tllustrations are frequently bled off, and 
in several instances these possess either 
reverse lettering or solid black ground with 
silvery light subject. 

“Printers themselves go to great pains in 
preparing their own booklets. These are neat, 
but not particularly striking, as though the 
matter was regarded as sure to be read and 
carefully noted, whether the pages were 
attractive or not to the eye. 

“Apparently metallic inks are not nearly 
so prominent in use as is the case now in this 
country and in Germany. 

“It is in photogravure that the work is 
different from British printing of the same 
period; newspapers in particular, and maga- 
zines in general, seem to depend on gravure 
for fine effects which are certainly obtained. 

“It is true that the color gravure in gen- 
eral is not very good, but one has to remem- 
ber the conditions under which it is turned 
out. Where the paper and time have allowed, 
there is some attractive work in color, and 
better results in monotone printing. 

“While of course it must be remembered 
that the specimens received by us have been 
selected, we have to readily acknowledge the 
very high standard of the presswork in the 
letterpress, and the profusely pictorial half- 
tone reproductions which find their way into 
most classes of work.” 


Duplicates Plant of 1876 


An exact duplication of the type of print- 
ing plant operated in 1876 was a unique fea- 
ture of the sixtieth birthday anniversary 
celebration of the Isaac Goldmann Company, 
New York City. The old plant of sixty years 
ago, as reconstructed, included a pot stove 
with winding stove pipe, a calendar of 1876, 
“spitboxes,” and kerosene lamps used in that 
period. All equipment reflected the back- 
wardness of that day, and was in striking 
contrast to the modern plant of the com- 
pany which occupies three floors of a build- 
ing a city block long, and is equipped with 
the latest facilities for the production of 
advertising printing and publications. 

Another feature of the celebration was the 
issuance of a booklet, “Looking Back to ’76,” 
with a burlap cover, and containing pictures 
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Burlap-covered booklet, 814 by 714, issued 
by Isaac Goldmann Company, New York 


and records of all presidents who served the 
United States during the past sixty years. 
One of the policies of this printing con- 
cern that has kept its plant up to date was 
the complete renewal of its equipment three 
times during its history of six decades—in 
1888, 1905, and 1915. To mark its sixtieth 
year, the company has installed a new depart- 
ment of presses and has replaced much of 
its various equipment. Isaac Goldmann, the 
founder, is said to have been the first com- 
mercial printer in New York City to have 
installed linotype equipment, about 1888. 
Nathan Goldmann is now the president. 


Study Sales Planning 


Sales management as applied to the print- 
ing industry has been the subject of confer- 
ences held on Thursday evenings under the 
auspices of the Graphic Arts Association, 
Houston, Texas. Plans call for the continu- 
ation of the conferences for eighteen Thurs- 
day evenings. P. T. Pearce, of the Cargill 
Company, Incorporated, Houston, a leader 
in the conferences, worked out some of the 
plans presented to the group, including sug- 
gestions in business methods, principles, pol- 
icies, sales, advertising, and general sales 
training. Henry M. Ellis, business manager 
of the association, presented two lectures on 
“Planned Business Control” and “Planned 
Sales Promotion” and special drills in these 
phases of the general theme were given. Dur- 
ing the series of conferences, many of the 
printers in attendance related experiences 
concerning sales problems under discussion. 
They have expressed themselves as _ being 
pleased with the results of the conferences. 
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Bouquet for Public Printer 


An oratorical orchid was tossed to Public 
Printer A. E. Giegengack by Congressman 
Lambeth on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, March 11, and 
recorded in The Congressional Record. The 
congressman, who is chairman of the House 
committee on printing, referred at length to 
the record made by the Public Printer and 
to some of the difficult jobs which were made 
possible by the installation of outstanding 
machinery and methods in the “world’s larg- 
est printing plant.” 

“It is estimated that with the new building 
—which we hope will be under way by May 
1—the Public Printer will be able to reduce 
the Government's printing bill by $850,000- 
or approximately 5 per cent,” said Congress- 
man Lambeth. “Due to lack of space—and 
to prevent as far as possible dangerous over- 
loading—it is now necessary in some cases 
to place machines in sections other than 
those in which they belong—sometimes in 
another building and two or three floors 
above or below their proper location. This 
of course causes considerable extra handling 
which can be eliminated in the new building 
by placing machines in their proper loca- 
tions, and by eliminating the unnecessary 
handling involved in getting work through 
the plant at the proper time.” 

Following numerous other complimentary 
remarks was the following statement: “In 
conclusion, I desire to add that the affability 
and personality of the present Public Printer 
have made him decidedly popular with the 
employes of the Government Printing Office. 
His knowledge of the printing industry, 
gained from twenty-eight years of actual 
experience, has given them confidence in his 
ability to manage properly this large estab- 
lishment at Washington.” 


Deviny Takes New Post 

John J. Deviny, former executive vice- 
president of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica who resigned last October in connection 
with the reorganization of the national print- 
ers’ group, has been selected by the Social 
Security Board as chief of the service divi- 
sion of the bureau of business management. 
His headquarters are in Washington, D. C. 


Allen Joins N. E. A. Staff 


Charles Allen, instructor in journalism at 
the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the ‘National Editorial 
Association, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He will assist William W. Loomis, publisher 
and editor of the La Grange, Illinois, Citizen, 
who last month was announced as having 
become acting managing director of the asso- 
ciation, due to the recent resignation of 
Harry B. Rutledge. Allen will devote his 
activities to cost accounting, and to the pro- 
motion of a membership drive. 


St. Louis Volume Up 

Volume of printing business in St. Louis 
increased on an average of 10.9 per cent 
during 1935 over that of 1934, according to 
results of a survey made by the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The results of 25 per cent of the 
printers and lithographers showed losses, but 
these were taken into consideration in the 
compilation of the figures. An increase of one 
per cent in net profit was noted, the profits 
during 1934, averaging 2.9 per cent, and 
those of 1935, 3.9 per cent. 
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WHAT’S NEW—AND 





WHERE TO GET I‘ 





A NEW PORTABLE non-offset “gun,” which 
delivers a microscopic cushion of harmless 
powder between printed sheets, is announced 
by the Binks Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, and will be distributued by American 
Type Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey. This 
latest offering, in a field that has been 
marked by exceptional development recently, 





Portable non-offset “gun” employed for pre- 
vention of offsetting, smudging, and sticking 


brings still another solution to the problems 
of offsetting, smudging, and sticking. The 
new method is said to make the delays and 
expense of slipsheeting unnecessary, even 
when overprinting solids, varnish, or metallic 
inks. The invisible “powder-cushion,” accord- 
ing to the announcement, causes no change 
in the printing characteristics, and has been 
used on as many as five superimposed colors 
—each color being treated separately—with- 
out any noticeable amount of the compound 
on the sheet and without changing or affect- 
ing the colors. The substance that is used 
is a free-flowing liquid which is atomized 
by the “gun,” drying instantly while in the 
air, and falling on the sheet in the form 
of microscopic particles. These cannot pro- 
duce a gummy effect, yet they are of such a 
character and size that they have no “sandy” 
or abrasive action, according to the report of 
experimental tests. The substance is said to 
be harmless to employes and to working 
parts of the press. It is fed by gravity to the 
adjustable spray nozzle, where it is atomized 
and spread over the sheet by compressed air. 
The “gun” is designed to be installed on any 


type of press, including cylinder, vertic: 
offset, aud web presses. A detailed descri; 
tion of the operating principle and mecha: 
ical specifications may be obtained fro: 
American Type Founders, direct or throug 
Tue INtanp PRINTER. 


A new four-magazine Model C typese' 
ting machine has been introduced to th 
trade by the Intertype Corporation, Broot 
lyn, New York. The machine is similar in it 
general characteristics to a Model C three 
magazine intertype with but one additions! 
magazine. The four magazines on the nev 
machine can be either full length or split 
Where split magazines are used they can be 
either half-length or the new three-quarter 
length. All four magazines are placeable in 
the machine from the front, as on the Mode! 
H display intertype, and any magazines can 
be used in any position. 


Tue New Rouse Cabinet Model Rotary 
Miterer will cut metal or brass strips up to 
24 points in thickness, and will bring within 
arm’s reach twenty-four different faces of 
strip material, according to the claim of the 
manufacturer. Pieces too small for hand- 
mitering machines may be mitered perfectly. 
and combination borders are as easy to cut 
as single rules. It is said to be safe in its 
operation, whether it miters strips 6 points 
long or 84 picas long. Its speed is maintained 
in cutting a number of rules of the same 
length or several different lengths. A point 
gage insures accuracy and its setting is easy. 
It is claimed the operator may see where the 
cut is being made without any danger of 
injury from the high-speed steel cutting 
wheel which performs the mitering operation. 
Information may be obtained from the man- 
ufacturer, H. B. Rouse and Company, direct 
or in care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A Grapuic Arts Catatoc addressed to 
workers in the fields of photoengraving, pho- 
tolithography, rotagravure, planography, and 
commercial and scientific photography has 
been issued by Norman-Willets Company, 
Chicago. It contains a comprehensive listing 
of materials such as dry plates, films, cam- 
eras, equipment, sundries, and chemicals, and 
is the largest catalog the company has yet 
published. It may be secured by writing to 
Norman-Willets, direct or through THe 
INLAND PRINTER. 


A rovur-pornt Century type face has been 
offered by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, and is designed 
for use on stock coupons, bond certificates, 
and in advertisements where compactness is 





A Brief Sample 

One reason why 4 point Century Expanded with 
Gothic No. 16. which is unusually legible, consider- 
ing its small size, is so popular is that it : 
with the expense and loss of time formerly required 
in setting larger sizes and photographing them down 
to the smaller size desired, or in setting and distrib- 
uting 4 point faces by hand. 











needed. The lower-case alphabet of four- 
point Century Expanded with Gothic Num- 
ber 16 is only 78 points long. According to 
reports, the demand for the new size is such 
that the matrix department of the company 
has been ordered to make more fonts than 
were originally specified. 
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... Got in touch with Kobodaishi and had a long 
talk with him. You will remember him as the Patron 
Saint of the lettering art—great Buddhist mission- 
ary in old Japan. 

I told him what I was doing with you people, and 
said that it would help us a lot if he could give us a 
kind of an idea what the type style was going to be 
in the next ten years. 

He said: “The trouble with all you people is that 
vou are always trying to reproduce Jenson’s letters, 
or John de Spira, or some of those Venetian people. 
You are always going back three or four hundred 
vears and trying to do over again what they did 
then. You don’t live in Venice in 1500. This is 1936. 
Why don’t you do what they did: take letter shapes 
and see if you can’t work them into something that 
stands for 1936? Electricity,” he said, “sparks, en- 
ergy —high-speed steel—metal shavings coming off 
a lathe—precise, positive—say it with a snap.” | 
waited to see if he would get closer to something 
that I could use. “lake your curves and stream-line 
‘em. Make a line of letters so full of energy that it 
can’t wait to get to the end of the measure. My 
God —these Lino machines that you tell me about 
—what kind of letters would they spit out if you left 
it to them? 1500 Venetian? Not!” 

“But now look,” I said, “take that Fell type. 
That’s got a quality that I'd like to get into a face— 
kind of warm, human, personal quality —full of 
warm animal blood. How are you going to get that 
kind of feeling into a type that looks like a power- 
lathe?” 


SAN FRANCISCO 





COMMENT BY 
W. A. D. 
ON A NEW LINOTYPE FACE 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
LINOTYPE ELECTRA WITH BODONI 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 





“All right.” he savs, “all right. All the personality 
vou want. The more the better. All I’m saving is 
that the personality of Jenson, or Caslon, isn't the 
personality vou want. You want the personality of 
an individual living in A. D. 1936. ‘lake vourself, 
for instance. You're a student of letter forms. What 
would your personality be, expressed in a type?” 

I didn’t know just what to say. 

“T’ll show vou,” he went on. “I'll show you . . .” 
and he showed me these letters. 

“Whose design is that?” I asked. 

“It’s vour design. It’s a design that vou are going 
to make. And it gets pretty close to vour idea of 
what a modern roman type letter is like.” He 
grinned at me. 

I had to admit that it was more or less the kind of 
letter I would make if I weren’t trving to please 
somebody else—if I were just making letters to 
please myself. “What's it called?” I asked. 

“It’s called ELECTRA.” 

Maybe I didn’t keep my own hand out of it 
enough —changed his design here and there. It’s 
active. It moves along in the line nicely. But I can’t 
quite see the metal shavings part, the high-tension 
power-lines and those things .. . 


(= LINOTYPE“) 





Linotype Electra, as designed by W. A. Dwiggins 
with the help of Kobodaishi, is now available in 8, 
10, 11, 12 and 14 point. Display sizes are in process 
of manufacture. 
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In England 


they are saying, 


watt | next year” 
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CTUALLY ... the well will soon 
be dry. The publishers can give 

us no more. We believe we have 
properly judged the needs of this 
country for this latest edition of 
the PENROSE ANNUAL but... 
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Wisi: Muted Sa S J lus . zis better safe than sorry. The supply 
‘ idhatiasaieal 60c For. Postage in England has already been 
Still the Same 35¢c Dom.Postage exhausted so... ACT NOW! 
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jopeL 75 Trrmosaw has new features 
d to the model formerly known by the 
ne of Ben Franklin TrimOsaw, which 
del the improved saw displaces. Among 
stated improvements are the new 75-pica 
<wick-Set” micrometer point measuring 


New features in Model 75 TrimOsaw 


gage with extension table supports; “Firm- 
Grip” automatic lock work-holder clamp; 
large chip container, and other improve- 
ments. Details may be obtained from the 
manufacturers, the Hammond Machinery 
Builders, Incorporated, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, direct or in care of this magazine. 


CHELTENHAM Meptum Conpensep is the 
name given to a new member of that type 
family produced by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. The 18-, 24-, and 30-point 
sizes are now available, the announcement 





Twenty Students 
Win High Honors 


24 point Cheltenham Medium Condensed 











states, and a full range of larger sizes are in 
process of manufacture. The weight of the 
new face is about half way between that of 
Cheltenham and Cheltenham Bold, and its 
unit count is half way between Cheltenham 
Condensed and Cheltenham Bold Condensed. 
Cheltenham Medium is another new member 
of the family, and is being manufactured in 
a full range of sizes, 


Beton Botp ConpeNsep is a new member 
of the Beton type family of the Bauer Type 
Foundry, Incorporated, and is similar to the 


EW BETON 
ends Color 


Extrabold in weight and appearance. It is 
notable for its evenness of color and also it 
retains all qualities of the basic design. 


FFICIENT SHEET DRYING and elimination 
of static at a cost of less than 2 cents an 
hour for gas is the claim made for the new 


automatic Craig gas heater for use on the 
C&P, Craftsman and Rice units, Kluges, 
Millers and other platen presses with auto- 
matic feeds. The device is said to speed up 
drying by 50 per cent. ‘Trimming and folding 
are also speeded by reason of the elimina- 
tion of static. These improvements are to be 
obtained without danger of sheet curling, ink 
crystallization, or register hazards, accord- 
ing to the announcement. Savings, it is also 
pointed out, are effected by reason of the 
increase of average press speeds and the 
reduction of spoilage. Automatic start and 
shut-off controls, and a fine-adjustment car- 
buretor for the regulation of the gas supply, 
whether natural or artificial, are features of 
the new heater. Detailed information may be 
obtained from American Type Founders, 
direct or in care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


B. F. Adams Appointed 


B. F. Adams has been appointed sales 
manager of the Milwaukee Saw Trimmer 
Corporation, Milwaukee, which is the succes- 
sor organization to the Cheshire and Green- 
field Manufacturing Company. Adams, for 
some time with Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, assumes the responsibilities formerly 
borne by the late Sam Greenfield, who was 
secretary of the company. 


Boosts Budgeting Plan 

Increasing interest is being manifested in 
the subject of budgeting for printing plants 
according to a bulletin issued by the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation of which S. F. 
Beatty is secretary. Announcement was made 
that the method of budgeting costs as worked 
out by C. A. Hale, certified public accoun- 
tant employed by the Federation, was being 
tried out in several printing establishments, 
and the hope was expressed that a complete 
announcement concerning results of opera- 
tion could be made soon. Reference was made 
in the bulletin to the clinic conducted in Chi- 
cago by the Industrial Research Institute 
for the purpose of explaining a plan for con- 
trolling profits worked out by C. E. Knoep- 
pel, an industrial consultant. Articles on the 
subject of budgeting have appeared in recent 
issues of Tue INLAND Printer and_ the 
enthusiastic response to them bears out the 
Federation’s statement. 


Phil. Ruehl Dies 


In numerous printing establishments the 
appearance of a blue slip in the pay envelope 
is an indication of dismissal. Not so at Con- 
cordia Publishing House, Saint Louis, where 
for some little time Edmund Seuel, the man- 
ager, has made a practice of regularly attach- 
ing a blue stub to every pay check issued. 
These carry announcements of various kinds, 
and are sometimes affectionately referred to 
as “the Old Man’s editorials.” 

Last month Concordia employes received 
a blue slip that caused genuine sorrow. Phil. 
Ruehl, on the payroll of the organization for 
fifty-four vears, had died on March 1, at the 
age of seventy-eight, and the slip was in the 
nature of a tribute to his memory. 

In 1872 Ruehl joined the company as a cub 
printer and early showed such aptitude for 
the work that he was sent by the manage- 
ment to Milwaukee for six months of special 
typographic training. On his return he was 
made an understudy to the foreman of the 
composing room, and in 1902 he became 
foreman. “When I entered the service of 
Concordia,” comments Seuel on his blue slip, 


“I was grateful to use Phil. Ruehl as my 
mentor and instructor in everything pertain- 
ing to the printing trade... . 1 still owe 
and confess a debt of gratitude for his com- 
prehensive and rapid-fire instruction on type 
phraseology and type methodology.” In 1922 
Concordia employes gathered to celebrate 
Phil. Ruehl’s fiftieth anniversary. In 1927 he 
retired as department manager, but contin- 
ued to serve in lighter work till September, 
1932. At the time of his death he was not 
actively employed, but his name had been 
retained on the payrolls so that his group 
insurance might be kept up. 


PHIL. RUEHL 


“Old associates of Phil. Ruehl,” writes 
“dmund Seuel, “will remember that in spite 
of his bristling eyebrows and his piercing 
eyes and the fire-department speed with 
which he stormed through the place, in his 
bosom there throbbed a kindly heart; in 
spite of his determination and practice to go 
straight ahead and straight through, he had 
a real sense of friendly humor.” 


Apprentices’ School Celebrates 


The School for Printers’ Apprentices, New 
York City, will observe its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration during an “Open house 
week,” April 20-25, in accordance with plans 
arranged by a committee of 38 industrial, 


7 


civic, and political leaders of which A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer, is the chairman. 
The school in its peak years enrolled five 
hundred apprentices. It is maintained by the 
Publishers Association, the Printers League, 
New York Typographical Union No. 6, and 
the New York Board of Education, and it 
is now a part of the New York School of 
Printing, New York City. 


Paper Executive Dies 

Charles W. Walker, long connected with 
the Canadian mills of the International Paper 
Company, died at his residence in Three 
Rivers, Quebec, March 25. He was associated 
with the company in charge of various mills 
in this country at different times until about 
ten years ago, when he was transferred to 
Canada and placed in charge of all mills of 
the company located in the Dominion. Then, 
because of ill health, he was forced to retire 
from his larger responsibilities four years 
ago, at which time he was named manager of 
the Three Rivers plant. 
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FALCO . «Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery « 


CYLINDER AUTOMATICS CUTTERS, 
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34” Dexter Power 
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ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Many 
printers and advertising men have graduated from this old established 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS AND PRINTING SALESMEN: Don’t turn down 
graphing orders. Our special prices to printers enable you to realize lib- 

eral profit. We specialize exclusively in highest quality mimeographing— 

illustrations a feature. Write for Price List. ART MIMEOGRAPHERS, 

221 N. State St., Chicago. 

PHOTO-OFFSET MAN, experienced in all branches of the business, 
desires to connect with established printing firm contemplating photo- 

offset department; will invest equally in equipment. A 918 





mimeo- 











FOR SALE 


COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping and stereotyping: many ereat bargains. 

MILES MACHINERY CO., 18 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines: also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Kelly Style B special, 17x22, fully equipped, like new; less 
than one million impressions; $2500.00 cash. BOWMAN BROS. 

PRINTING CO., 79 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—One No. 5, 30-inch Fuchs & Lang roller embossing machine, 
with steel engraved roll, egg shell pattern, belt driven; machine in 

excellent condition. A 919 

PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers now $79.50 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 

FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, sizes 
5x7 to 10x13%: one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kala- 

mazoo, Mich. 

FOR SALE—44-inch Twentieth Century cutter; rebuilt and fully guar- 
anteed. A 907 
































HELP WANTED 
Ink Formulator 


WANTED—An experienced printing ink formulator for large paper con- 

version company: must have mature experience with four color press 
problems in oil and aniline inks, and be capable of handlirg men. State 
full details of experience, chemical training, age and salary expected. 
Enclose photograph and references. Replies confidential. A 912 














Salesmen 





YOU CAN SELL! (Don’t let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a product 

of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, YOU can make 
money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writing S. M., THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ORIGINAL ADVERTISING IDEA printers can sell to users of billheads 
12 themes: idea means of getting additional business; most businesses 
potential buyers: sells almost on sight. Detailed outline $1.00. GEO. T. 


ATKINS, American-Statesman, Austin, Texas. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY MAN and stock cutter; 12 years’ experience: age 35; now in 
Texas. go anywhere; $18.00 per week; references. A 917 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR, 7 years’ experience, wants position with opportunity for 
advancement and learning in shop doing high-class work; moderate 
salary; 25 years old, single and reliable; prefer New England territory. 
BOX 93, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
MONOTYPE OPERATOR—Combination caster and keyboard, 15 years’ 
experience, (union), employed, desires to affiliate with a plant that 
could use his services, and also wishes to invest a small amount of 
capital. A 921 
COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN; handle large volume of work economi- 
cally; years of experience in large plants: know how to manage men 
and get production; moderate salary; union or unorganized. A 902 

















Gauge Pin. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
$1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 





« 9 © 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 

Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist ae 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request \ 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 

Established 1870 

761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 






VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Executives 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCTION MANAGER with capacity for detail, to 
handle orders from sales department; plan and prepare specifications 
for order clerk to transcribe complete. understandable job tickets; speci- 
fications to include proper preparation of art and engravings, provide 
correct materials, schedule work through all plant operations to complete 
on time. Customer contact on work in process and complete supervision 
of plant; know equipment and materials and how to use them. Present 
employer advised of this ad. Correspondence confidential. For complete 
details address A 880 
PRODUCTION OR BUSINESS MANAGER, practical, seasoned, and expe- 
rienced; has a fine record of achievement; will meet your requirements. 
A 886 











Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder and job; go anywhere opportunity is offered a good 
workman; experienced in commercial, publication, halftone, process 

color work, color matching; executive ability. A 920 

PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experience 
job, halftone, color; familiar offset process; Pacific Coast preferred. 

A 879 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN, expert on black, a wizard on color, single and 
two-color presses; keen for production: guaranteed results. A 1 











Rotogravure 


ROTOGRAVURE AND OFFSET SPECIALIST 
EXPERIENCED PRINTER, just back from extensive studies in Europe, 
wants opportunity with large concern; knows all phases of printing: 
best of references. A 922 








TYPOGRAPHER 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHER—Can handle full mechanical details of 
direct mail; national and local advertising campaigns; executive, con- 
tact. A 863 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MACHINERY WANTED: One 22x34 or larger automatic cylinder press: 
one Harris 2-color blanker; one clasp envelope machine; one Post 

envelope press; one Midget envelope machine; state price and condition 

of machine. COMPTOIR NATIONAL ENGR., 205 Vitre St. West, Mont- 

real, Canada. f 

CASH BUYERS OF MERCHANDISE 

WE BUY FOR CASH close-out merchandise in paper lines, Christmas 
goods, blotters, paper stocks, calendars, envelopes, ete. Send sample 

and quantity for prompt action. FANTUS, 525 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 














6 4 
AT YOUR nGer lips 
1000 Miters an 
Hour pny ee ee 


original Rouse Vertical Rotary 


Miterer. 

The NEW Rouse Cabinet 
Model Vertical Rotary Miterer 
makes this production even easier 
by placing at your finger tips, ample 
space for twenty-four different rules. 

Miters may be cut direct from strip 
material, up to 24 points in thick- 
ness, without first cutting to length, 
at the rate of twenty a minute. 

A new circular gives prices, de- 
tails, and shows sample borders 
with approximate cutting time. It 
will be mailed upon request, and 
without obligation to you. Send for 


it now. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Is the 
TAIL WAGGING 
THE DOG 5 


in your pressroom us 


Free bulletin demonstrates how leading users 
of big, fast offset and letter presses have in- 
sured a proper return on their investment. 


- Here is one sure way NOT to make money with a 
modern high-speed press: 


Lay out thousands of dollars for your press unit, 
capable of running at speeds upward from 3000 per 
hour... 


THEN hook it up for bronzed work, with a bronzer 
which at best cannot produce over 1800 to 2200 sheets 
an hour of clean, satisfactory work. 


How CAN your press pay for itself with a handicap 
like that? The excess speed in which you have in- 
vested so much money is totally wasted—on a big, 
closely competitive class of work where this difference 
in speed soon accumulates into thousands and millions 
of impressions. And all because an auxiliary unit is 
NOT MATCHED UP. 


Some of the ‘“‘big-name’”’ companies in this field 
have DONE SOMETHING about it. They are run- 
ning at speeds of 3000 to 3600 an hour on a 56-inch 
sheet (3000 guaranteed on any class of work, 
light sheets or heavy)—with perfect results, shift 
after shift, month after month—each sheet dropped 
in time with the press. 


How can you compete unless you do the same? 
Here is a matter you should look into today. 


* MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE BUL- 
LETIN AND FIGURES ON YOUR OWN 
HOOK-UP 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CoO., 
ee Dept. I-4, 100 Fourth St., Racine, Wis. 
Send free bulletin on the CHRISTENSEN HIGH-SPEED 
BRONZER, and figures on my hook-up. 
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Buyer S Guide 


List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 





















Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems | Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 








So eee ee : | 
B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet | THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
entitled ‘AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” | nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 











Printers’ Supplies 









| 
Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing | 
| 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 


Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City. Utah. Send 10c postage for new | founders. 
booklets “‘The Measure of Success” and ‘Bookkeeping for Printers." | : ; aaa 
Printing and Embossing Presses 






















Bronzing Machines | COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. | Ci BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee. Wis. joes 



















Printing Presses 








Calendars 











WHOLESALE CALENDARS, complete line. Do your own imprinting. | “LER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern ein: 
Retail and wholesale prices furnished. FLEMING CALENDAR CO gle color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; automatic jo 
6543 Cottage Grove, Chicago. : : sa iy presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
Calendars and Calendar Pads mat-making machinery. flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, TYP 1 ee 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and aa nn SE Se ee ee 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 






















Saw Trimmers 











Camera Bellows 
saw: r Z ilt. . All 

CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO.. Bellows made to order for all types of — RORME. saws. sow wlmmete. semies. eet. ST ok 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Il. | Dept. C, ‘Kalamazoo Michigan. : : 


















Chalk Relief Overlay Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 














COLLINS “Oak Leaf’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 





























convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free ¢ i 
manual “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. Co.. | ELIMINATOR CO.. 239 Centre St., New York City. 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Stock C 

toc! uts 
Composing-Room Equip For Sale 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, eell Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 

















Typefounders 





















































Composing-Room Equip Wood and Steel 
| AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 
ig ove og TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- | and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
susan | plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
a | motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
Die Makers | supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 
aca = PRC R SS a SONS: a Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & 
GUARANTEED STEEL CUTTING DIES for cutting paper, cardboard. Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
thin wood or metal on your press. Send diagram for quotation. Prompt | Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 
service. SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | Superior Ave.; Cincinnati. Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
Easels | 557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H” St., N. W.; St. Louis, 





Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 


CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte nnd 
S. W. Fourt 


request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, | Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 
New York. : Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 


and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, lowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 






















Electric Motors 








CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO.. Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl] & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S, 54th Ave- | St-, Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 BE. 42 i a Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
dind St.. New York Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; 

ae Cc ig Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
ad Lif gd aga James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. ————- 

* 7 | 3 s g. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 60) 
STEWART'S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.: Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
















Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 









































onal oe” 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER | ria, Wichita, Kansas: Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
disc co. St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Envelope Presses CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th St., New 








oi : : York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village types and 
POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. | composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 














Wire 





Overlay Process for Halftones 














SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





FREE MANUAL, ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Package Tying Machines 
Wood Type and Printing Materials 















THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders, 
tickets, ete., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes WOOD: Type, Rule, Engraving, Reglet. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO., 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 
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CHAMPLAIN Cughish Finish 


A moderately-priced paper with a smooth, 
non-glare surface that gives fine reproduc- 
tion of. halftones, type and color plates. 
Specify it for broadsides, circulars, catalogs 
and advertising literature. 


CHAMPLAIN Super Cabendered 


For that extra “sparkle” in halftone print- 
ing use the bright white Super Calendered. 
Fine appearance, freedom from blemishes, 
and high bulk adapt this paper to the eco- 
nomical production of advertising printing. 


CHAMPLAIN Eggshell 


The soft, mellow finish of this Eggshell paper 
provides an ideal background for type, line 
plates, woodcuts and tint blocks. It lends 
character and distinction to booklets, bro- 
chures and announcements. 


Address All Requests To Sales Dept. C 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


CHAM PLAIN BOOK 


~~" Send for this illustrated 
sample book today. 


ey Made by the Makers of TICONDEROGA BOOK 
PAPERS - TICONDEROGA TEXT - TICONDEROGA VELLUM + LEXINGTON OFFSET 
SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA COVER » CHAMPLAIN TEXT - ADIRONDACK \ 
BOND AND LEDGER - BEESWING MANIFOLD - INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 
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i) en St. ALBANS 
: Papers 
The NEW from England 


Hotchkiss 6A is Stapler and Tacker in One 


Here's a Hotchkiss Stapling Machine you really ‘The line of papers so much desired 


must have. It’s useful and used every day ; 
in the office—and in your plant it will staple tor end sheets, book covers and 


small dummies, proofs or copy. 
And in the shipping department it’s indispensable. 


Fold back the base of Hotchkiss Model 6A os — lin; 
and you have a first class tacking machine— acKk-grounds, drawer linings, etc. 


quick, practical, economical. 
Order a couple of Hotchkiss 6A machines and We nowhave every pattern instock 


let them prove their worth to you. List price 
$3.50. ready for delivery. 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 
A Complete Line of SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


Stapling Machines for Printers 
NORWALK CONNECTICUT 723 South Wells Street « CHICAGO 


various dress up uses, such as glass 
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Economy in gummed paper printing 
starts with a wise selection of gummed 
paper. TROJAN GUMMED PAPER is 
your most logical choice for three reasons: 
first — it’s processed to lie flat and to 
give you guaranteed satisfaction on the 
press; second—it is the most complete 
line on the market; third—its uniform 
quality is constantly maintained. Insist 
on Trojan Gummed Paper. 


Your Local Distributor Will Gladly 
Help You In Your Trojan Selection 


\ ‘Gummed Paper 


“IT’S PROCESSED” 





THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY, OHIO 

Sales Branches: CHicAco, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, Los ANGELES, New York, St. Louis. 

Send me a copy of © “How To Select Trojan Gummed Paper’ {( “Printing on Gummed Papers,” 
andjthe name of your nearest distributor. 


re wadiy 
LZ 
AS (i PIED: 065.00 Va cone Soa ea U SAE City 


ii 
ane (Please attach to your business stationery) 
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FOR: THINGS YOU CAN’T SAY IN WORDS 


When you praise yourself in public 
—and, in a sense, that is what all 
advertising is—you must be care- 
ful. Any over-statement is danger- 
ous. So is even a hint of arrogance 
or conceit. Some of the things 
you'd like to say just can’t be 
said. e But one way remains open 
to you—one way beyond criticism: 
the use of a fine rag-content letter 
paper. e The papers in the Neenah 


Business Stationery line tell the 


things you can’t say bluntly in 


words. They speak of sound finan- 
cial standing, impeccable taste, a 
high cultural level. Their crisp- 
ness, sturdy character, and general 
aura of quality say these things 
with great conviction; insinuate 
them into the reader’s conscious- 
ness subtly but forcefully as he 
You'll 


never regret having the dignified, 


reads your message. ®@ 


impressive letterhead that any of 


NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


the Neenah Business Stationery 
papers will make for you. There’s 
a complete range of grades and 
prices from 100% new rag-con- 
tent to 25% Each 


grade is watermarked with the 


rag-content. 


Neenah Owl, and is available 
through your printer. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring 


complete samples and copies of 
the Neenah folders and booklets 


that are issued from time to time. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 
7/ WIS, e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 


CG AIR-DRIED, SHOP.TESTED, GUARANTEED 


BOND PAPERS OF NEW RAG CONTENT 


Old Council Tree Bond 
Success Bond . 
Conference Bond 
Chieftain Bond 

Neenah Bond 


100% New Rag Content 
75% New Rag Content 
65% New Rag Content 
50% New Rag Content 
50% New Rag Content 

Glacier Bond 25% Rag Content 

Typewriter Bond and Manifold. . . . 25% Rag Content 

Crystallite—a rag-content specialty paper for direct-mail adver- 

tising, books, announcements, personal stationery, etc 

Neenah Paper Company makes, in addition to Neenah Business 

Stationery, a complete line of ledger papers from 100% to 25% new 

rag content. Each grade is watermarked with the Neenah Owl 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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LOW-COST AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
EVEN FOR 


ac ie a 


The Heavy Duty @ An automatic press for much work you 
1414x22 would otherwise have to run at higher 
Craftsman costs on slow moving hand-fed presses— 
Keeping everlastingly at it when other men Automatic Unit dicen, scoring, sg 5 , light embos. 
have quit...so “headliners’’ are made se 8 me aa ae baa 
. n be equipped with continuous fe 
Kimble has kept everlastingly at the making attachment for steady production on 
ro} =) (Toi 64 Voth seLo) Coy ¢-¥ Co) adel - Mes ¢-h0) ob Coy ac-ma Moll long runs; also with two-up attachment 


30 years’ specialization was bound to tell! oe eee ime book — 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY Description, specifications and prices on 


2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois request. Or send us samples 
of the work you are figuring 
and we shall be glad to tell 


y o/ : you whether it is suited to — 
\ / o _ . the Craftsman Heavy Duty 
~ N | = Press and automatic feeding. | 


Distributed by THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ee TYPE Senin: 4 pee menets 


New York: 
Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 South Dearborn St. 


COMPARE... ® 
CHICAGO'S PRICES! The Famous 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON NEW 
AND REBUILT PRESSES AND EQuiPMENT || BUNDSCHO 


Every machine is guaranteed to look like new and do the work for which it 
is intended as well as a new machine. 


SPECIAL—Latest model—Good as new—No. 5 Babcock Unit—30x43 


inch Bed—{4 rollers) with Dexter Suction Pile Feeder. S P E C : M E N 


COMPOSING ROOM FOR THE BINDERY 
Model 5-8-14 Linotypes | Model B Cleveland Folder, size 25x38”’ 
Cost Cutter Saw, Styles A, B, and C. New 1 Challenge Paper Drill and Slotting Attach- 
carnegie , ‘ier te tate oun aire: 
renee eee ee 1 Portland Foot Power Punch WAxWh x 4% 
1 Sterling Round Corner Cutter, Foot Power “i 
ston een aes | Moron Str," 2 “HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 


end us your requirements 


"OT OHOSANAG 


1 Latham Stitcher, 7-8” capacity 
epncre apsaeeric ant on copy Now out! The result of 15 time-savers—combine to 
Boston No. 4, 14” capacity : a 
gunn PRESSES— a acs es years’ preparation and the make this 
o. 1 Mieble, 39x53 Bed with Dexter Suction i 
Pile Fe , Late—Serial No 5.000 AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS So SESS of many more The Greatest Type Specimen 
o. 3 Miehle 33x46" ’ Bed, Spiral Ban ek Side na igen Ay years actual work in typo- B k E I aA h . 
o x ec Se. c rhs anc ice, ke ew; . . 
° fone ng — ae Bed, with Dexter MBheridan, various sizes graphic design and compo- - en ae er 
Suction Pile Feeder, Late Styl sition for some of the world’s | Nomatter howlargeorsmall 
car my Me 2824 dh tog MISCELLANEOUS greatest advertisers.48fam- your plant, you will find 
1 No. 1 Miehle, 39x53” Bed, Like New Quoins, Quoin Keys, Mallets, Planers, ilies of type shown—type- daily use for this book as a 
14-0 ee 4x6: AK Be d, wl NA Seca Feede eezers, Gas ans rica ma casting tables and copy-fit- genuine help in every form of 
*nsion ivery. A Buy eg Mitering nines, Lead anc ule fa oes A 
arora tn arc tame a ting methods (explaining 3 layout, for advertisements, 
AUTOMATIC PRESSES eee ni : : 
Welded Chases, Instantype Cleaners, Etc. ways of determining co circulars, broadsides, book- 
Miehle Ve al, y ° 
tic 1 20” Shee . 
ate BK waar “i rapees aan os VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOMS—These are and type)—20 pages of for- lets, display cards—anything 
livery, Complete, Late Style just a few of the many bargains. We represent eign language types—52  oreverything that is printed. 
ss" a aft _ — Unit leading — of new mac ange and pages of borders, rules and Cuts down time and labor— 
0x15" Kluge Unit, New Series equipment. Tell us your requirements. Write, " ° ° 
C&P Job Press, All Sizes ealnepraginel somata anes decorations—short-cutsand — simplifies—assures accuracy. 
As only a limited number have been printed, early ordering 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ MACHINERY WORKS is advisable. Price, $37.50, delivered. On foreign eee 


Everything for the Printer postage additional. 


“SEE CHICAGO FIRST” i THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


609 WEST LAKE STREET . . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
All Phones Monroe 1814 oe meenonns 
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iE MUST ASK HIMSELF /Z,24SETS OF QUESTIONS, 












PAPER’ 
" aa NG 1 RM COLOR PLEASE 
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tHis NEW kinD OF PAPER ANSWERS 
EVERY QUESTION YOU MUST ASK 


Permanized* Papers are a new kind of paper 
— made in thirteen brands of Bonds, Ledgers 
and Onion Skins, and in every rag-content 
from 100% to 25%. They are made with new 
kinds of materials, a new kind of processing, 
new kinds of equipment. They are unequalled 
in strength, appearance and color—and they 


are excellent production papers as well. 
s 


You won't believe it until you see them. So 





we invite you to have your own Pre-View. 
Return the coupon for samples and the 12- 
minute book, “A Guide to Better Paper Buy- 
ing.” It will give you the entire story—and 


perhaps a new slant on selling paper along 


with the printing. Put your sales on a sounder, 


better basis—return the coupon today! 


WHITING-PLOVER 

PAPER COMPANY 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 

Send me “A GUIDE TO BETTER PAPER 
BUYING” and samples of Permanized Papers. 


CONGR casas iit csisaeceinssedsisnindesiemeadenibacdetaedsaicipeoecaseeee 


*Permanized Bonds: PLOVER LINEN, OLD RELIABLE, INTER- : 

NATIONAL, ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, REDEMPTION, MAJOR re a 
Permanized Ledgers: ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, AMITY cr = 

Permanized Onion Skins: PLOVER, LAWYERS, AMITY 



























| The Hacker 
»> BLOCK LEVELLER 


P) is a type high planer for the purpose 
” of taking down high cuts and levelling 
off uneven cuts as a premakeready 
measure. 

It is a tried and proven machine 
of fine machine-tool quality. 

In combination with the Hacker 
Plate Gauge it gives absolute control 
of the type high of wood mounted 
halftones and electrotypes. 

Send for free booklet 

*‘Cause and Prevention of Makeready.”” 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
320 South Honore St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


MaLryee FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 

















Book Collectors, Printers, Type 
Designers,——the whole army 
of the Printing Trade needs 


* 
CHRONOLOGY OF 
BOOKS & PRINTING 

& 


Price $2—Order your copy from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 


in 
| 




















..» Now buys this 
FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL, 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH 






PURPOSE 


WM.A.FORCE & COMPANY 


105 Worth St., New York 
180 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 


WM. M. PARTRIDGE 
Pacific Coast Agent 
682 Mission St., San Francisco 








5-wheel 
solid plunger 
miachine . . 
slightly additional 
for 6 wheels or 
special machines 
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“TYPE LORE” 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Get your copy 
at this 


seine’ SPECIAL 
Sate) PRICE! 
Formerly 
$3.75 


Now 


1.50 


ONLY A FEW LEFT! 


But until they’re gone, you can have a copy for 
only $1.50, postpaid! Practical, esthetic, and his- 
torical phases of typography; also where and how 
to use various popular type faces. 144 pages; size 
734 by 11;handsomely bound. A bargain—if you 
take quick action! Sendcheck or money order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 











WORTH 1,155 TIMES ITS COST 


*% You'd be surprised to see what can be sold by Inland Printer 
Classified Advertising. 

* ‘Last month a publisher offered his equity in a suburban 
bungalow in exchange for printing. Two weeks later he wrote: 
**. . . closed the deal with a Chicago printer. This again dem- 
onstrates the power of properly placed advertising.”’ 


* In two weeks a $2.25 advertisement disposed of a cash equity 
worth 1,155 times its cost. 


% Unusual? Not especially! Inland Printer Classified Adver- 
tising can do as much or more for you. 


* Don’t let your money stand idle im excess or unused equip- 
ment or stocks, when it can be converted into cash, or something 
usable, simply by writing a letter. 


* Look around your plant today for the things you want to 
sell, exchange, or buy—then tell 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Classified Ad-Taker 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. B 








COYLE’S TYPE AND COPY COMPUTER—Determines accurately the 
size of type necessary to set a given amount of copy into a given 
$ space area; amount of space necessary to accommodate the stated 
amount of copy when set in the specified type size and face, from 
5-point to 36-point of Foundry, Intertype, Linotype, Ludlow and 
Monotype. Accurate, compact, convenient, simple to use, this 
system is easily adapted to new type faces or the special require- 
ments of any particular office. Only elementary knowledge of type 
postpaid and spacing materials is necessary. 
THE INLAND PRINTER .. 205 W. Wacker Drive . . 


Chicago, Ill. 














TOUGH TEMPER 
STEEL RULE DIES 
Good to End of the Run 


4 IES J. A. RICHARDS, The Saw Maker 
Saws, Routers KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Buy Yours from Originator 
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WHITE AND BUFF IN REGULAR FINISH. 
WHITE AND FIVE COLORS IN POSTING FINISH. 
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ALT Ti teh 
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foes ak MANUSCRIPT 
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ak SAFETY 


SURFACE PATTERN AND 6 COLORS. 


dispa teh 


© VAM NA 


WHITE AND 5 COLORS. 


COCKLE, MEDIUM AND GLAZED FINISHES. 


Dispatch 6 Star Line has. been designed to answer 





DISPATCH 


all requirements in a 25% rag content range. Every 


item contains new rag. It means that good perma- 


san nent quality, color and character will be consistent 


throughout the Line. Adequate stock maintained 
at mill at all times. Ask your 
Paper Merchant for samples of items. 


carried locally. 


These three popular papers in the Dis- 
patch 6 Star Line are neatly packed in 
strong attractive typewriter boxes, --- 500 
sheets in each Bond and Onionskin box 
ind 100 sheets in the Manuscript box. 
Carried by paper merchants everywhere. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 



















All kinds of Paper 
Stock, sharp and 
clean 


CUT § 


TODAY 


Just as they have 
been doing 
for 105 


Established 1830 









THE FAMOUS “K 

















COES Knives 


ter cutting knife on the market than 
COES. Write today for complete infor- 
mation ,““That he who cuts may cut well.” 


LORING COES COMPANY 
























There’s no 
better invest- 
ment in printshop 
or bindery than a 
keen, true cutting 
knife. There’s no bet- 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


& G” SEAL 


AND LABEL EMBOSSING PRESS 


For one or more color 
work on seals, labels, 
bands, folding boxes, 
etc., of paper, foil or 
light metal. Wholly au- 
tomatic, takes gummed 
or plain stock from the 
roll at high speed. 
Installations of 10, 15, 


- 20 machines in various 
- individual plants. 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


~ COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP. 


2 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 

















Goes LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago @ 53 K Park Place, New York 


BASEBALL CALENDAR 
and ELECTION BLOTTER 


Two items that you can vir- 
tually sell on sight. Nearly 
every line of business is a pros- 
pect. They can be used for 
special mailings; also as en- 
closures with statements, etc 


Goes Election Blotter contains 
valuable facts and informa- 
tion di 
Elections since 1876, how 
states voted, etc. 


Goes Baseball Calendar con- 
tains Major League schedules 
for 1936, and other informa- 
tion dating back to 1903. 


Send for samples and prices. 
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ECONOMY 


Original cost does not always signify the real cost. 
The faulty job costs many times the difference be- 
tween a cheap and quality product. For good pads use 


PADDING 


-GLUE 





Order it from your Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street 


New York City 











MODERN AS 
TOMORROW 
The New 
Hammond 
“Glider” 
TrimOsaw 
Write for 
Descriptive 


Literature 
Prices and 



















1616 Douglas Avenue 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 















ORDER YY (oe 
TODAY @ 
\! 


9371 


9375 376 93: 
HARD FOUNDRY TYPE POINT BODY— 
POINT SET—ORDER 
STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 


35¢ 
EACH 


9372 





TODAY 








STEREOQUIP your plant with 
RELIABLE MAT MOLDING and 
CASTING UNITS. Cut composition costs 

, —run more than one up 
file the mat 







A size for every shop 
Sold by 
American Type Founders 
and all responsible dealers 
— Manufactured by — 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 
3628-30 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO 


Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equi 












































BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














HIGH SPEED 


AMERICAN MODEL 30 


5 Wheels $46°° 
6 Wheels $438°° 
WITH LOCK PAWLS 
ANY SPEED—ANY PRESS 
GUARANTEED 


In Stock and for Sale by All Branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Any ames of a on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 


7500 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye 
letting, numbering, etc. 

Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


375 Eleventh Avenue 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 


JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 


145 Nassau Street, New York City 
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NTRACK LE 


YOUR PRESSMAN 


Reduce your production costs by un- 






















shackling your pressman from his paper 
troubles. See that he uses the Maxwell 
Twins—Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Off- 
set—and give him the advantages of firm 
and “easy printing” surfaces that will 
make his work sparkle. At the same time 
he will notice the absence of curl, lint 
and all other paper troubles. 

Maxwell Mimeograph also has these 
same desirable features of quality and 
' economy. Over one hundred distributors 
are ready to serve you on Maxwell Bond, 
Maxwell Offset and Maxwell Mimeo- 
graph. Write for portfolios, tests sheets, 
or both. Let your pressman decide. 


Maxwell papers lie flat. 





THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 








Md Beni 


WATERMARKED 


TUB-SIZED 


Merwell Of 


MAXWELL #18 MADE WELL 
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SHOWING BRONZER WITH SMALL OFFSET PRESS 


Alt 


LLY. Baker 
BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 





RTE, TTS BO 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 








Qi No LFESET aoe” 





NO SLIP SHEETING! NO WAXING! NO INK DOCTORING! 


You'll never be troubled again with ink offset orsmudging if you equip your 


iY ; y ; i presses with the Paasche‘‘NoOffset’’ Proc- 











THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHT LINE 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
22 W. MINERAL ‘ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 
Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 























VWiRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates — 





4 











sd 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. No. 316445 " 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TIP! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ess. Get the facts bysendingfor descriptive 

Z booklet. 1905-21 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
PRINTING ESTIMATING 
Course complete in 3 volumes. Valuable 
knowledge to anyone in printing industry. 
Easy to pay for. Get descriptive folder. 

JACK TARRANT SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 

Dept. 4, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 











THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 




















WETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Manufactured by 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 








POSITIVE SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 
made in two sizes, No. land No. 2._ Thousands 
of them in use. Send for dozen today. 
No. 1—$3.50 Per Doz. 
No. 2—$4.50 Per Doz. 
W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
1520 Jonquil Terrace, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
lanufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 














Redington Counters 
Old Friend of Every Printer 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 




















Edition Book Binders 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 





SNGDAHL BINDERY | 














WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 


Built in Three Sheet Sizes: 12 x 18—16 x 22—22 x 26 
SiMe American Made by 
Get your copy WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


ey qi Builders of Printing Machinery for over Thirty Years 
No obligation. MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








If you are not thoroughly familiar with 
the latest modern 


VANDERCOOK 
Proof Presses 


Write at once for complete information 
Vandercook & Sons, Inc., 904 N. Kilpatrick, Chicago 
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NEON oe « HOTEL MIRADOR 
““~“ CONTINENTAL 


int—7A 


o|: >|: new and stunningly beautiful, three dimension type. 
Marvelous for flash lines. Will make a wonderful ILLU MINATE 
“necktie” for any ad. Works well with the sans serif types. 


We predict a very wide demand for this popular face. Install 42 Point—4A 
it now and get your profits while the demand is hot. For sale by 


NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY 


519 FIRST AVENUE -+ PITTSBURGH, PENNA. + COURT 1663 








cane ere ees em 


OVERLAY NEW! SMOOTHER! FASTERI GROVE'’S 


CHA CENTS GaugePins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 


K N d V £ 5 are now used on the 
Wing Aluminum Mailer ep gc on 

















Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very a, 
ee. Thebladerunstheentire Rw L s Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
ength of handle and is of uniform Daye slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
temper throughout. Asknife wears W759 eo fg Ca pee mutilation of tympan 
: : AbD © sheet, per dozen. 
covering can becut away ss required. ; a Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
Price 60¢ Postpaid Send ror new circular describing the advantages and Grippers on the Market 
weee par of the latest Wing Mailer. 
. Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
The Inland Printer Co. CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. i Gresetietneetien [|_ 2708 Fehon Se. N. W.. Washington, D.C. 









































Accuracy, Speed and Profits 


FOR CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 
OFFSET AND ROTAGRAVURE PRINTER 


E Craftsman Line-Up 
and Register Table 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating 
compartment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and 
Register Table is the most complete precision instrument of its 
kind known. It will produce hairline register on every close register 
job in a fraction of the time usually required with straight edge and 
pencil. Send for Folder. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION Protected by Patent and License rights. 

Makers of the World’s logins Linea? Devices for Printers and BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 
ithographers ° ’ ’ ; 

49-59 RIVER STREET - - WALTHAM, MASS. 25x38 38x50" = 45265 50x75. 


RIEGELS 














The old reliable. Its tough jute fibers stand up 
under the longest runs. Stocked in roll widths 
for every press. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP., 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
the Printing and Allied Industries J. L. FRAZIER, Editor Volume 97 
April, 1936 


Number 1] 
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lt Takes... 


STAMINAE 


To withstand ... 
Tremendous Deep 


PRESSURE 





DESCENDING more than a half-mile below 
the ocean’s surface near Bermuda, Dr. Wil- 
liam Beebe and Otis Barton staked their lives 
on the strength of the Bathysphere. That this 
two-ton steel diving ball withstood the 
water’s great pressure and enabled the 
deep sea explorers to return with valuable 
scientific data is now a matter of record. 


It is likewise a well-known fact that leading 
printers everywhere rely on Cromwell Tym- 
pan to protect their make-ready and safe- 
guard iheir profits. This hard, uniform sur- 
faced sheet takes the “squeeze” and never 
weakens—holds up under the jabbing of pin- 
point dots, the slashing of keen-edged rules, 
the pounding of heavy type. 


Cromwell Tympan sheds moisture and oily 
ink solvents . .. never rots—never stretches 
or shrinks due to sudden changes in heat or 
humidity. For over a half-century, producers 
of fine printing have placed their confidence 
in Cromwell Tympan with the added security 
of an unconditional guar- 
antee! Try some at our ex- 
pense. It comes in rolls or 
cut and scored for all high 
speed presses. 


Working samples sent 


makeofpress write!) 4801-29 §. 
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THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 
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_.. len Good Reasons 
lor Buying Intertypes 


Finger-Flip Changes of Type. The easy and 
quick way lo change from one type to another— 


an exclusive feature of Intertype mixers. 


Combination Equipment. Intertype offers ma- 
chines that can be equipped for practically any 
kind of work required in any composing room— 


from 5-point up to full-width 60-point caps. 


Automatic Quadding and Centering. For 
selling white space automatically. Production is 
frequently increased anywhere from 10 to 50 per 
cent and on some kinds of work even more. 

Low-Slug Quadding. Saves sawing, routing, 
chiseling, etc., and eliminates a common source 


~ ° ° T . . 
of spoilage in the press-room. No complications. 


Mounting Photoengravings on Slugs. One 
of the most profitable of Intertype developments. 


It eliminates sawing and fitting of base material. 


Automatic Justified Indentions. Equal or un- 


CC jual indentions at either or both ends of the slugs 


are now obtainable automatically— on Intertypes. 


Quick-Change Display Equipment. Latest 
display Intertype, Model [1, provides for rapid 
changes from one display type to another, with a 


minimum of effort on the part of the operator. 


One-Machine All-Slug System. Simple de- 
vice extends the practical range of any Intertype 
up to full-width 60-point caps. Also facilitates 


making corrections without changing Magazines. 


Intertype Wide -Tooth Matrices. Will con- 
linue lo save money for printers and publishers 


during 1956 as they have for many years past. 


Simplicity of Construction. Most important 
feature of all, promoting dependable machine 
operation with a minimum of maintenance and 


a maximum of profitable production at all times. 


INTERTYPE Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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INTERTYPE REGAL is proving to be an excellent type face 
for books, periodicals, and various other kinds of printing 
which demand the utmost legibility plus good appearance. 
Specimens of this modern text type will be sent to you on 
request. This paragraph is set in Eight Point Regal No. 2. 





STEP AHEAD WITH INTERTYPE 


SET IN EGMONT 





